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OOR America! How many twisted 

sentiments are expressed in your 
name! “If we are to exercise the 
kind of leadership to which the 
founders of the Republic looked for- 
ward and which they depended upon 
their successors to establish, we must 
do this thing with courage and un- 
alterable determination,” says the 
President, meaning that we must 
sign the treaty without reservations. 
We had supposed that Washington 
truly represented the Americanism 
of his day, yet even the freest in- 
terpretation of his words furnishes 
no authority for such an unrestricted 
alliance as that for which the Presi- 
dent pleads. Mr. Hillquit, for one, 
is certain that Mr. Wilson has for- 
sworn his American heritage. “We 
[the Socialists] are practically alone 
in upholding the somewhat anti- 
quated American ideal of govern- 


ment of the people, by the people, for 
the people.” Poor America! Are 
you, too, to be “dismembered” by 
such taking of your name in vain? 


HAT is the matter with the “cap- 

italist press”? Does it not know 
that it ought to suppress any such 
outgiving as that of Mr. W. Jett 
Lauck, the statistician representing 
the railway unions before the Rail- 
road Labor Board? And if it can’t 
be suppressed, it ought to be tucked 
away under a little headline in some 
obscure page of the paper. Instead 
of that, all the great New York dailies 
which Big Business hires to keep the 
people in ignorance display the thing 
conspicuously, under striking head- 
lines, and without a word of intro- 
duction or comment to break its force. 
Here are the headlines, for instance, 
in the New York Times: 


SAY HUGE PROFITS 
RAISE LIVING COST 


Rail Unions Present Data to Labor Board, 
Accusing Capital of Profiteering 


NOT DUE TO HIGHER WAGES 


Where Pay Rose Only 1576 Some Retail Prices 
Went Up 300°, They Assert 


MASS OF FIGURES SHOWN 


What is the use of carefully conceal- 
ing from the people what some tenth- 
rate Socialist orator may have said 
in Paterson, and then giving them 
this perilous stuff to feed on? It 
looks as though our plutocratic rulers 
were not getting anything like their 
money’s worth out of the editors 
whom, as everybody knows, they own 
body and soul. 


UT of the real world in which we 

are living come two responses to 
the voice which Mr. Wilson has lifted 
up in the unreal world in which he 
dwells, that are worthy of special 
note. Mr. Taft, in his usual quiet and 
lucid manner, states the cardinal 
facts about the treaty as they stand: 


The Lodge reservations leave the treaty 
nearly as effective as it is without them. The 
reservations affect only Article X. By in- 
sisting on the feature of the treaty which can- 
not be ratified by the Senate, Mr. Wilson has 
endangered the entire Versailles peace. 

The Lodge reservations preserve the three 
great things in the treaty; first, the limita- 
tion of armaments; second, the settlement of 
national differences peaceably; third, open 
diplomacy. Article X is not destroyed but 
only limited by the reservations. The obliga- 
tion of the United States to participate in in- 
ternational crises is left to the discretion of 
Congress. 

All the other countries in the League are 
bound by Article X, but are nevertheless will- 
ing to allow the United States to enter under 
the reservations proposed. Mr. Wilson, how- 
ever, refuses. 


Mr. Bryan dwells not upon the partic- 
ulars of the compromise, but upon 
the no less pertinent fact of the dem- 
onstrated state of American political 
opinion concerning it, and concludes: 


Democratic friends of the League of Na- 
tions should join Republican friends of the 
League and by so doing take the issue out of 
the campaign and speak peace to war-distracted 
Europe. 


If these counsels of common sense 
were to prevail, if the obstruction of 
the President’s autocratic obstinacy 
could be removed, the gain to the 
country and the world would be great 
beyond the possibility of computation. 


R. HOOVER’S statement about 

the sugar situation is full of 
practical wisdom. While blaming 
the Administration for not having 
bought last year’s Cuban sugar crop, 
he lays the emphasis chiefly upon 
what can be done for the present and 
the future. We are participating, he 
says, in the world shortage of sugar 
due to decreased European produc- 
tion, and our merchants are bidding 
against European Governments for 
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its purchase. One means of remedy 
to which he points is for our Govern- 
ment to enter into negotiations with 
the larger European Governments to 
stop bidding against each other and 
so secure our fair share of the avail- 
able supply. But he does not ignore 
the fact—although he does not suffi- 
ciently recognize it—that we are 
actually getting (however high the 
price) very much more than our 
proper share. Mr. Hoover proposes 
that our consumption of sugar be re- 
duced by immediate rationing of the 
non-essential consumers. He thinks 
that the manufacturers of candy, 
sweet drinks, and other non-essen- 
tials would voluntarily codperate to 
this end as they did during the war. 
It occurs to us, however, that if the 
Government got control of the for- 
eign supply—as undoubtedly Con- 
gress could enable it to do even with- 
out recourse to any war power—it 
would have the reins in its own hands 
in the matter of rationing. On the 
subject of sugar profiteering Mr. 
Hoover says: 

The profiteering is international. The situa- 
tion is as much disliked by the vast majority 
of our manufacturers and distributers as by 
the public, for they do not like even to be 
accused of profiteering. The situation can- 
not be remedied by the Attorney General’s con- 
ception that forces of this character can be 
handled by putting a few people in jail. 
Mr. Hoover may or may not have had 
some thought of Chicago in his mind 
when he said these things; but noth- 
ing is more certain than that if he 
were in the White House he would 
act along just such lines in any prob- 
lem of the kind. 


HE Polish offensive, successfully 
led by General Pilsudski, recalls 

to mind the hopes of a speedy over- 
throw of the Soviet Government en- 
tertained at the time of General 
Yudenich’s military advance upon 
Petrograd. The recollection contains 
a warning against sanguine expecta- 
tions. We shall probably witness a 
rallying of Russians, regardless of 
political convictions, against the 
menace from abroad, tending to re- 
inforce the resistance of the Red 
armies. The capture of Kiev is, in- 
deed, an important success for the 
Poles, which will not fail to make 
impression upon such neighbors as 





are coveting part of the Russian 
vear’s skin. Rumania, for one, seems 
bent on joining the victorious cam- 
paign and seizing, across Bessarabia, 
the port of Odessa. But to encourage 
such aggression, as appears to be the 
tendency in Paris, is a reckless policy, 
opposed to the spirit of the League in 
which France takes a prominent part, 
and involving great dangers for the 
future. For it alienates from Europe 
those liberal Russian elements which 
it is hoped will one day recover power 
at Moscow. 


HE factor of chief interest in the 
further development of the Pol- 
ish campaign is the attitude of the 
Ukrainians. Will Petlura, reinstated 
in power at Kiev, remain loyal to 
his ally and, if so, will he have suffi- 
cient authority to convince the people 
of the wisdom and the advantages of 
his policy? These are the questions 
on the answer to which the success 
or failure of Pilsudski’s offensive will 
ultimately depend. To owe a debt of 
gratitude to one’s enemy intensifies 
the passion of hatred, and it will re- 
quire no small amount of skill and 
tact on the part of the Poles to spare 
the mortified pride of their debtors. 
The debt is twofold. The Polish help 
will have to be acknowledged in a 
tangible form as well. What sacrifice 
Petlura has undertaken to make for 
Poland’s support is still uncertain. 
That Pilsudski should have been sat- 
isfied with a renunciation by the 
Ukraine of all her claims on East 
Galicia, provisionally assigned to 
Poland, is very unlikely. When it 
comes to paying his promissory note, 
the Ukrainian alliance and Petlura’s 
personal prestige will be put to a 
hard test. 


HE French Federation of Labor 
sounds a hopeful note in its ap- 
peals to the workers. And its mem- 
bers appear to strike work in ready 
response, although they are told that 
they must not allow themselves to be 
distracted by less essential aims, such 
as more pay and less work, as this 
would only belittle the movement and 
scatter its strength. It is not their 
individual welfare the workers are 
asked to help improve, but the wel- 


fare of the country, which can not 
be saved, the leaders assert, by the 
reconstruction programme of the 
Government. Only the nationaliza- 
tion of railroads and the adoption of 
the rest of the Socialist programme 
can effectively meet the problems now 
baffling the responsible rulers in 
Paris. That the nation has little 
faith in the Socialist gospel became 
apparent at the last elections. But 
the scepticism of the patient should 
not prevent the miracle worker from 
applying his cure. The initial treat- 
ment is of the simplest. It consists 
in doing nothing whatsoever, and in 
preventing Work, the real physician, 
from attending on the sufferer. It 
is the method of the New Thoughters 
applied to economic life. But the 
danger is great that, by the time the 
patient is deemed sufficiently seasoned 
for the miracle to take effect, his 
body may be too exhausted to rise 
from its paralysis. 


N the happy days of the Great So- 

ciety we are to depend upon social 
ostracism, community pressure, and 
all that sort of thing, rather than 
upon law, as the corrective of anti- 
social action. So at least we judge 
from the speculations of Pluralists, 
left-wing Liberals, “philosophical” 
Anarchists, and various other kinds 
of social seers who have dipt into the 
future and seen the wonders that will 
be. It is curious, therefore, to note 
the wail of protest that goes up from 
these circles over present-day exer- 
cises of this social pressure. Mr. J. 
A. Hobson, writing in the London 
Nation, expatiates on the difficulty 
of an English Liberal in understand- 
ing the American idea of freedom. 
The Englishman demands the free- 
dom to dissent. The American, on 
the contrary, demands only the free- 
dom to conform. He has the “herd 
mind”; he is fanatically intolerant; 
he has a brutal disregard of the 
claims of private conscience, a con- 
tempt for the rights of the minority, 
and he denies the right of effective 
criticism of public policy. America 
is repressive in her laws, but still 
more repressive in her extra-legal 
community pressure. “Conformity or 
trouble” is the popular slogan, and 
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woe be to the non-conformist, es- 
pecially in times of “war madness.” 
Apparently the social force which is 
sure to function so ideally in the days 
of the Great Society is a most tyran- 
nical thing just now. 


HE alleged facts given by Mr. 

Hobson to support his interpreta- 
tion would better have been omitted. 
They have been gleaned from various 
journals of radical propaganda and 
are, like his generalizations, more or 
less fantastic. Unquestionably dur- 
ing the war there were, at times and 
in places, violent and high-handed in- 
stances of mob pressure. They were 
shameful and inexcusable. But so 
much being said, there is also this 
to say: first, they were exceptional; 
and secondly, the provocation was 
sometimes extreme, and would have 
been so regarded in any society 
strong enough to hold itself together. 
Social pressure can not be restricted 
to a few carefully chosen fields of ac- 
tion. If it expresses itself against 
the child-beater and the wife-de- 
serter, it is quite as likely to express 
itself against the slacker, the plotting 
alien, the close-fisted usurer, and the 
vociferous revolutionist. One may 
rightly denounce its excesses, as any 
other kind of excesses. But to pro- 
test against its exercise in the field 
of sedition, on the ground that it in- 
vades the “rights of the minority,” 
is to demand for the minority a 
special privilege. A “right” for a 
minority that enables it, in a life-and- 
death matter, to annul or obstruct 
the will of the majority is no right 
but a charter of exceptional power. 
The protection of minorities is the 
security of democracy; but the ag- 
grandizement of minorities is its 
doom. To whatever Utopia we may 
come, the community, in its own 
extra-legal way, is likely always to 
have something to say to the ele- 
ment that sets itself, in vital matters, 
against the thing regarded as neces- 
sary and right. 


B* whom is Japan governed? By 

the War Office, says Mr. Charles 
Hodges, who recently gave the read- 
ers of the Review a peep behind the 
financing of China. According to 


him Premier Hara and Baron Uchida 
of the Foreign Office are mere stalk- 
ing-horses behind which the military 
diplomats skilfully conduct their 
mancuvres. The charge is borne out 
by the recent occupation of Vladi- 
vostok and the Maritime Province, 
which is contrary to the wishes of 
the entire press of the country, and 
a flagrant repudiation of Mr. Hara’s 
often repeated formula that Japan 
has no territorial or political am- 
bitions in Siberia. The War Office 
has tried to justify the action of Gen- 
eral Takayanagi by the charge that, 
while negotiations were on foot be- 
tween Russian and Japanese com- 
manders, Russian soldiers got out of 
hand and attacked the Japanese. We 
can only say that, if this attack was 
not provoked, it came at an extremely 
opportune moment—after the Amer- 
icans had evacuated Siberia and be- 
fore the Soviet’s peace proposals had 
been answered—to serve as a pre- 
text for an obviously preconcerted 
operation in the course of which all 
the Russian forces in the district 
were attacked by the Japanese and 
disarmed after a day or two’s fight- 
ing. “The Japanese military coup 
can only be explained,” says the 
Japan Advertiser, “on the assump- 
tion that it was a predetermined 
step in the execution of a deliberate 
policy which appears to conflict with 
the views of the Cabinet.” 


| epnien for rushing through Con.- 
gress a two billion dollar bonus, 
or donative, for the soldiers are 
not progressing favorably. Each 
scheme proposed for charming the 
necessary funds into the public purse 
raises difficulties that should finally 
make plain the impracticability of 
the whole scheme. It is time for Con- 
gressmen to ask themselves whether 
they may not lose more than they 
gain by voting the donative. Such a 
course will win them by no means all 
the soldier vote and it will lose them 
the votes of a great many other citi- 
zens whose good feeling towards 
the ex-service men is not a bit less 
genuine and deep than theirs. Mean- 
while, the delays in caring for the 
maimed are being looked into. Will 
their chances of receiving proper and 


speedy attention be better after two 
billion dollars have been squandered 
in the form of a bonus? Mr. Taft 
has put his judgment of the matter 
plainly: “This bill should not be 
passed.” 


HY codperative societies, which 
in a number of other countries 
have thrived so well, have done so ill 
in the United States, has long been a 
matter of much speculation. It seems, 
however, that the tide has turned, and 
that during the last decade there has 
been a considerable growth. There 
have been, as is well known, striking 
instances of the success of producing 
societies, such as the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange and various live- 
stock shippers’ organizations; but it 
is not so well known that there has 
been a great increase in the number 
of successful consumers’ societies. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
now under way a survey of the codép- 
erative movement in this country, 
and though the volume of data so far 
gathered is but meagre, enough is 
available to indicate the existence of 
about 3,000 of these societies, with a 
combined business of some $200,000,- 
000 a year. In the Monthly Labor Re- 
view for March, Florence E. Parker 
summarizes the results of the study 
so far made. Most of the codperative 
stores sell at prevailing market 
prices, and the monetary benefits to 
the members come in the form of divi- 
dends, based on the amount of the 
individual’s purchases—this being the 
way in which the great Rochdale co- 
operative system in England has 
always operated. The average for 
the stores dealing in general mer- 
chandise is 6 per cent. Indirectly, 
of course, there is a further monetary 
benefit; for the presence of a co- 
operative store tends to prevent 
profiteering in the neighborhood. But 
codperation has other benefits than 
the merely monetary ones: training 
in business methods, training in citi- 
zenship, encouragement of latent 
abilities in management, habituation 
to altruistic modes of thought and ac- 
tion. Not unreasonably have many 
thoughtful students looked to codper- 
ation as the solution of many of our 
most vexing social problems. 
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Johnson and the Chi- 
cago Convention 


ENATOR JOHNSON will be a 
formidable figure in the Repub- 
lican National Convention. The 
strength he has shown in the popular 
vote in Eastern as well as Western 
States establishes that fact beyond 
dispute. Into the details it is need- 
less to enter, for the real question is 
not that of his chance of getting the 
nomination. That chance there is 
every reason to believe to be very 
slight. The convention at Chicago 
will have to take Johnson into serious 
account not as a possible nominee, 
but as a vital factor in determining 
who else shall be the nominee; and 
the strength that he has been able to 
muster in the primaries will likewise 
be a potent consideration in the shap- 
ing of the platform. 

Two months ago, it seemed to al- 
most all observers that the Republi- 
can campaign would be a walkover; 
to-day no such feeling is possible. Not 
that the Democratic party has made 
any gain, either in its standing be- 
fore the country or in the develop- 
ment of any hopeful candidate. On 
the contrary, so far as that is con- 
cerned, the elimination of Hoover as 
a Democratic possibility has simpli- 
fied the situation for the Republi- 
cans. The change in the political sky 
has come from within, not from with- 
out, the Republican party itself. The 
Johnson vote shows very plainly that 
the party can not count with certainty 
on being able to present a solid front 
to its opponent; still less on being 
able to poll the doubtful or independ- 
ent vote in any such preponderant 
measure as seemed certain a short 
time ago. In what proportions the 
vote for Johnson is to be ascribed to 
ordinary political preferences, and in 
what proportion to a singular medley 
of various forms of discontent and 
revolt, may be open to question. But 
the intensity of feeling, as well as the 
numerical strength, attested by his 
following in the primaries, makes it 
quite certain that a great mass of 
voters are ready to throw overboard 
any Republican candidate whom they 
may find not to their liking. 


There is no prospect that this state 
of mind will be bettered by the pro- 


ceedings at the Convention. On the 
contrary, Johnson. will make just the 
kind of fight best calculated to in- 
tensify it. And if nothing occurs by 
way of offset, the Republican party 
will have a tough job on its hands in 
the campaign, in case the Democrats 
put up an attractive platform and a 
vote-getting candidate. Johnson has 
indicated that he will not bolt; but 
whether he stays in the party or not, 
there is nothing to compel his fol- 
lowers to stay in it. The pro-Ger- 
mans, the pro-Irish, and the pro-Rus- 
sians who flocked to his standard in 
the primaries are not permeated with 
any profound affection for the Re- 
publican party, and would cheerfully 
take out their disappointment at Chi- 
cago in the shape of a vote for the 
Democratic ticket, if San Francisco 
gives them a chance. The same is 
true of other varieties of Adullamite 
which helped to swell his vote—and 
that of La Follette—at the primaries ; 
and it is in a great measure true also 
of the straight radical element in his 
following. The problem before the 
Republican leaders at Chicago is that 
of a possible serious division in their 
own party, with several weeks inter- 
vening for the Democrats to guide 
themselves by its indications before 
making their decision—though, of 
course, it is also true that the Demo- 
crats face the possibility of dissension 
equally serious. 

A week or two ago we should have 
said that this state of things would 
be sure to compel a most serious con- 
sideration of Mr. Hoover’s candidacy, 
although very few of the delegates 
would be personally inclined to vote 
for him, and still fewer would be 
pledged to him. With victory dis- 
tinctly in doubt, the knowing ones at 
Chicago will of necessity bend their 
minds to the task of finding out the 
means of removing that doubt. Of 
all the men who are in the running 
for the nomination, Hoover is the 
only one whose candidacy would set 
in motion forces that would power- 
fully tend to retain in the party, or 
to draw towards it, elements which 
are now doubtful, and of which the 
loss would gravely threaten the loss 








of the Presidency. Any other of the 
candidates would mean to those who 
are holding aloof merely the Repub- 
lican party’s candidate, though per- 
haps a particularly good one; Mr. 
Hoover would mean the Republi- 
can party’s candidate plus Herbert 
Hoover. And after the kind of fight 
that is pretty sure to take place at 
Chicago, a candidate whom hundreds 
of thousands of voters, without dis- 
tinction of party, ardently desire to 
elect on account of their high hopes 
of what he would do for the country 
and the world, would be an invalu- 
able asset to the party that nominated 
him. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Hoover's 
prospects at Chicago, however, the 
developments of the past two weeks 
have put a different color on the situa- 
tion. However gratifying it may be 
to his followers that he polled fully 
200,000 votes in the California pri- 
mary, the fact that Johnson beat him 
by 150,000 is a terrible bar to his 
nomination. The mere fact that, in a 
contest between two Californians, 
the one that had a long-established 
hold on State politics came out victor 
by a large majority would not in itself 
be decisive; the trouble comes from 
the circumstance that to prefer the 
vanquished to the victor would mean 
in this case to accentuate Johnson’s 
grievance, and accordingly to in- 
crease the danger of mischief from 
the hostility or the sulking of the 
Johnson following. If Mr. Hoover 
had kept out of the primaries alto- 
gether, he would be in a far better 
position. 

Apart from the personal aspect of 
the struggle, there is one cardinal 
question of policy which has assumed, 
within the past fortnight, quite a new 
character. The strength that the 
Johnson movement has appeared to 
exhibit—in spite of its relatively poor 
showing in Indiana and in Maryland 
—has intensified anti-League tenden- 
cies in the Republican camp. We do 
not believe that the votes in the pri- 
maries prove anything as to the 
judgment of Republican voters gen- 
erally on the subject of the League. 
But it will be difficult to deny their 
negative significance. What has hap- 
pened can not be reconciled with the 
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idea that there exists any general and 
deep-seated resentment against the 
course of the Republican Senators in 
insisting upon the Lodge reserva- 
tions. And it will be in the highest 
degree difficult to draw the line even 
at that point, in opposition to the 
stand of the irreconcilables, with 
Johnson and Borah at their head and 
with Knox and Penrose backing them 
up. That the outcome of the contest 
on the League will be an elastic dec- 
laration, leaving the ultimate posi- 
tion to future developments, is likely 
enough; but the same motives that 
will dictate such an outcome in the 
platform will be a powerful make- 
weight against the nomination of 
Hoover. 

Three full weeks still intervene be- 
fore the delegates gather at Chicago, 
and it is not impossible that the at- 
mosphere will undergo a change in 
that interval. Even more likely is 
it that when the delegates get to- 
gether, they will come to realize 
more clearly than they do now the 
uncertainty of the party’s victory, 
an idea which to the politicians, 
as well as to the country at large, 
has until within a short time been 
quite unfamiliar. What will be the 
result of a sober consideration of 
this, it is impossible to forecast. In 
the meanwhile, there is one aspect of 
the situation which might well re- 
pay a little public attention. Presi- 
dential primaries are still a novelty 
in our political arrangements, and it 
behooves us to consider whether 
they are justifying either the high 
hopes which some had built upon 
them or the expenditure of energy 
and preoccupation which they in- 
volve. Would not the actual thought 
of the country, alike upon issues and 
upon candidates, have had a better 
opportunity both for expression and 
for ascertainment without the inter- 
position of the primaries? Is not 
the element of chance, as well as that 
of intrigue and of all sorts of mean- 
ingless or factitious combinations, 
increased through the operation of 
the primary game? We would not 
venture to be dogmatic on the sub- 
ject, but we are inclined to answer 
both of these questions in the 
affirmative. 


Idealism in Vacuo 


ia one could forget everything that 

has happened since November 11, 
1918, one might be thrilled by the 
President’s appeal to his party and 
challenge to its adversary. “It is 
time,” Mr. Wilson exclaims, “that 
the party should proudly avow that 
it means to try, without flinching or 
turning at any time away from the 
path for reasons of expediency, to 
apply moral and Christian principles 
to the problems of the world.” The 
time for not flinching and for disre- 
garding considerations of expediency, 
if such a time there ever was, has 
faded into what already seems a dim 
and distant past. Turn to the Presi- 
dent’s speech in New York on Sep- 
tember 27, 1918. “It will be neces- 
sary,” he declared, “that all who sit 
down at the peace table shall come 
ready and willing to pay the price, 
the only price, that will procure a 
secure and lasting peace”; and that 
price included “not only impartial 
justice, but also the satisfaction of 
the several peoples whose fortunes are 
dealt with.” The League of Nations 
was to be the means of making secure 
not some kind of settlement or other, 
but the beautiful and perfect settle- 
ment thus foreshadowed. That the 
thing was impossible was all along 
sufficiently evident. But, impossible 
or not in the anticipation, it has cer- 
tainly wholly disappeared from the 
fulfillment. The flinching, the turn- 
ing aside “‘for reasons of expediency,” 
began at Versailles. Of the thou- 
sands who were ready enough to 
take for reality a dream of to-morrow, 
there are few indeed who will accept 
a dream of yesterday as a substitute 
for the bald truth of to-day. 

Not less discordant with Mr. Wil- 
son’s dream is what has happened 
not in the councils of diplomats but 
in the actions of the peoples. ‘“Na- 
tional purposes,” he declared in that 
same speech, “have fallen more and 
more into the background, and the 
common purpose of enlightened man- 
kind has taken their place.” Ask the 
Italians, ask the Jugo-Slavs, ask the 
Rumanians, ask the Greeks, ask the 
Poles, ask the Irish, whether they 
have become completely indifferent to 


“national purposes” and are concerned 
only with “the common purpose of 
enlightened mankind.” Or again, 
take the very instrumentality through 
means of which the great dream was 
to be fulfilled. Long before the strug- 
gle began in the Senate, long before 
America loomed up as the chief ob- 
stacle that Mr. Wilson was to en- 
counter in the execution of his grand 
design, the central idea of the League 
as originally conceived had been aban- 
doned. Although Mr. Wilson, even 
so late as his Manchester speech on 
December 30, 1918, had declared that 
the United States “will join no com- 
bination of power that is not a com- 
bination of all of us,” the League 
from its very inception wholly ex- 
cluded the Central Powers and Rus- 
sia, and was constructed upon a basis 
of dominance by the five Powers 
whose martial strength had achieved 
the victory. As for the terms im- 
posed upon the vanquished, however 
just or however necessary, they left 
the defeated nations in just such con- 
dition of prostration, and with just 
such feelings of- bitterness, as have 
been the result of devastating wars 
in all those past ages in which men 
were still walking in the darkness of 
national animosities and _ rivalries, 
of national fears and suspicions. 

All this is no reason why we should 
not strive to raise the world to a 
higher plane of action, and, above all, 
to lessen in every possible way the 
danger of reoccurrence of the appall- 
ing calamities of war. But it should 
be a reason for recognizing that the 
duty of a statesman is to strive for 
what is attainable, not to exhort for 
what is palpably unattainable; still 
less to put to hazard the good that is 
clearly within his grasp, upon the 
most tenuous of gambler’s chances of 
attaining something better. 

At no time since the President re- 
turned from Europe has he evidenced 
the slightest feeling of responsibility 
for the awful loss which his obstinacy 
might inflict upon the world. Last 
summer he could have had the treaty 
ratified with reservations which, ex- 
cept from the point of view of one 
blindly addicted to the carrying out 
of his own wish, evidently left the 
League but slightly, if at all, impaired 
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in its potentialities for good. The 
feeling of the country was then 
strongly with Mr. Wilson. Had he 
yielded something, public opinion 
would have seen to it that he got the 
rest. Week by week, month by month, 
not only the prestige of the President, 
but the authority of the League idea 
has steadily declined. The latter has 
happened for bad reasons as well 
as for good; but it has happened. 
The delay and the wrangling have 
given opportunity for fanatics and 
demagogues, as well as for sincere 
and earnest upholders of what they 
conceive to be America’s own require- 
ments, to incite hostility to the treaty. 
Sinn Feiners and pro-Germans, So- 
cialists and Bolshevists, have gathered 
head in their opposition. Nowhere 
is there any sign that attachment 
to the Covenant without reserva- 
tions has grown; on the contrary, 
thousands of sincere Americans have 
been won over to the idea that res- 
ervations are necessary. But so far 
as Mr. Wilson is concerned, nothing 
whatever has happened. He nails his 
colors to the mast. Let the ship go 
down if it will, but never let it be 
said that Woodrow Wilson has yielded 
a jot or tittle to save it. Some may 
be tempted to say that this is magnifi- 
cent, if it is not statesmanship; for 
our part, we can not find that mag- 
nificent which must be ascribed at 
least as much to colossal self-esteem 
as to any more honorable origin. 


The Faith that is in Us 


“"MHE trouble with the Review,” 

writes one of our readers, de- 
clining to renew his subscription, “‘is 
the same as that which the Apostle 
Paul found with the Church of 
Laodicea.” The trouble with the 
Church of the Laodiceans was that 
it was “neither cold nor hot,” but 
“lukewarm.” Whether our candid 
friend bases his judgment on the 
general character of the Review or 
on its attitude in regard to some 
cardinal issue, we are left to con- 
jecture. We think we may safely 
assume, however, that what he has 
in mind is not that fairness in 
controversy which so many of our 


correspondents have recognized as a 
virtue, but the actual position the 
Review has taken upon several phases 
of the struggle against Socialism 
and disloyalty. There are doubtless 
others who find the same objection. 
But their state of mind, we take it, 
is not unlike that which, as we have 
been reliably informed, is prevalent 
among many of the good up-State 
members of the New York Legislature 
in regard to Mr. Hughes. “What has 
come over the Governor,” these peo- 
ple say, “has he turned Social- 
ist?” But surely nothing can be 
less Laodicean than such a protest as 
Mr. Hughes made against the pro- 
scriptive mania which took possession 
of the Legislature at Albany during 
its recent session. Mr. Hughes was 
not lukewarm, he was hot; and he 
was hot, not because of any feeling 
in favor of the Socialists, but be- 
cause of a most intense feeling in 
favor of the institutions which the 
Socialist movement is designed to 
destroy. 

If intolerance were the true meas- 
ure of loyalty, if readiness to resort 
to extreme measures at the first 
alarm were the true test of faith in 
our institutions, then that man 
would be the best American who was 
ready to go the greatest length in 
suppressing Socialist publications, in 
excluding Socialists from legislative 
bodies, in enacting laws giving to 
administrative officers sweeping and 
arbitrary powers for the hounding 
down of every kind of dissenters. But 
to our mind it is not those who op- 
pose such measures, but those who 
uphold them, that are the men of 
little faith. If our institutions are 
built upon sand, then, to be sure, we 
must gather in frantic alarm at the 
first sign of storm. But if they are 
built upon a rock, we must trust to 
the strength of the foundations to re- 
sist its onset. And the figure does 
less than justice to the actual situa- 
tion; for what the headlong defend- 
ers, whether at Albany or at Wash- 
ington, are so ready to do is to loosen 
the foundations themselves for the 
sake of finding material with which 
to meet the attack. Proscription and 
intolerance may, indeed, afford tem- 
porary relief from immediate danger ; 


but they lessen for good and all the 
resources upon which we must rely 
for permanent safety. 

Nor is the question solely one of 
method or policy. Speaking for our- 
selves—and we believe we may speak 
also for the men of whom Mr. Hughes 
is a type—we feel it quite safe to say 
that we are far more deeply attached 
to the fundamentals that are at stake 
in the issue of Socialism against in- 
dividualism than are those who so 
readily forget the traditions of lib- 
erty in their eagerness to avert im- 
mediate peril to the existing order. 
Let some proposal be made which has 
in it the most dangerous germs of 
paternalism, but which does not on 
its face bear the Socialist brand—a 
proposal which looks comfortable and 
desirable from the standpoint of im- 
mediate interest—and you may be 
sure that many of those who are keen- 
est in the heresy hunt will welcome 
it without a qualm. What we are 
concerned about is the essentials of 
that structure of Government and so- 
ciety which has been built up by a 
people of self-reliant freemen; and we 
mean to defend that structure against 
danger, whether it be threatened by 
the hostility of enemies or by the 
thoughtlessness or ignorance of those 
who regard themselves as its friends. 

The future of democracy in Amer- 
ica is hanging in the balance. It is 
our hope, and our confident belief, 
that it will come out triumphant from 
this time of trial. But if it is to do 
so, we must be willing to abide the 
test. We must show reason for the 
faith that is in us. We must be will- 
ing to let all comers do their best to 
show that it is not worth preserving, 
and we must do our best to show not 
that it is without fault, but that with 
all its faults it is a precious heritage 
which it would be madness to cast 
aside. If it be Laodicean to hold that 
this can be done, if it be Laodicean 
to believe that it will be done, then 
we are Laodiceans. But if constancy 
of purpose and sincerity of conviction 
are to be measured rather by a steady 
and quiet adherence to the faith than 
by violent and spasmodic manifesta- 
tions of panic or intolerance, then we 
can not admit the justice of the im- 
peachment. 
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By-Governments in 


Germany 


7? development of affairs in Ger- 

many since the farcical five days’ 
rule of Dr. Kapp bodes little good 
for the Government which, after that 
reactionary intermezzo, was consti- 
tuted as the result of a compromise 
with the German trade unions. The 
general strike called with the sanc- 
tion, if not at the request, of Herr 
Bauer’s Cabinet, for the defense of 
the Constitution against the counter- 
revolutionary menace, proved an 
equally effective weapon, as soon as 
that menace was averted, for render- 
ing the lawful Government submis- 
sive to the will of Labor. Herr 
Legien refused to sheathe the sword 
until the Government which it had 
served to defend had yielded to his 
demands. The ultimatum of the Trade 
Unions, as whose spokesman he 
acted, required, among other things, 
that they should be consulted, for this 
once to be sure, in the reconstruction 
of both the Imperial and the Prus- 
sian Ministries, and that a People’s 
army should be formed from mem- 
bers of trades unions only. 

A writer in the New Europe, on 
the assumption that “it is the lack of 
a direct voice in the state which fre- 
quently pushes trade unions into the 
uneconomic path of strikes,” ex- 
presses his belief that “the squaring 
of the two conceptions, of the old 
state relying on a non-professional 
local basis and of the professional 
unions, may supply a fruitful chap- 
ter in modern constitutional develop- 
ment. The experiment made, in sev- 
eral countries in Europe, with pro- 
portional representation which, elimi- 
nating the local constituency, makes 
the squaring of the two conceptions 
superfluous, has shown how simple 
and easy that constitutional develop- 
ment is. Any group of professionals 
whose members are scattered over 
the country can, under that system, 
vote as a unit at the polls and, ac- 
cording to its numerical strength, 
send one or more of its candidates to 
Parliament, there to defend the inter- 
ests of their particular profession. A 
railwaymen’s brotherhood, an actors’ 





union, an association of school teach- 
ers, a farmers’ league, a policemen’s 
federation can each acquire, in this 
way, a direct voice in the state. But 
nowhere has the principle been ac- 
cepted that these many voices shall, 
except through their power in the 
Parliament, have a say in the forma- 
tion of the Government. 

It is this fear lest the Government’s 
compliance with Legien’s ultimatum 
should create a dangerous precedent 
for repeated assaults, from the side 
of the unions, upon the independence 
of the Government, which has be- 
come an element of dissension be- 
tween the coalition parties supporting 
the tottering governmental structure. 
There is little hope of a continued co- 
operation, after the elections, between 
Majority Socialists, Democrats, and 
Catholics, and it will be by the merest 
chance if the building erected on such 
infirm pillars does not collapse be- 
fore that time. The old opposition 
within the Centre party against the 
policy inaugurated by Erzberger in 
1917, which raised its head again 
after the latter’s fall, is gathering 
additional strength from the Govern- 
ment’s weakness, and this agitation 
among the Centrists for a rupture 
with the Majority Socialists is the 
signal for a renewal of the Catholic 
movement in the Rhineland against 
the centralized state under the con- 
trol of Berlin. 

But it is not only in the Rhineland, 
where anti-Prussian sentiment makes 
for disloyalty to the Prussianized em- 
pire, but also in the south of Ger- 
many that the Government’s lack of 
backbone is causing a reaction un- 
favorable for Berlin. In a com- 
muniqué jointly issued, some weeks 
ago, by the Governments of Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg, Baden, and Hesse, a 
protest was raised against the dis- 
bandment of the “Einwohnerwehren,” 
which the Government will be forced 
by the Entente to carry through. 
Their maintenance, the message de- 
clares, is a matter of the most vital 
importance to the South German 
States. It is not this protest, which, 


indeed, is serious enough in itself, 
but the way in which the Governments 
in question thought fit to enter it, 
that is an ominous sign for the au- 


thority of Berlin. The South German 
States are duly represented in the 
Reichsrat, where their spokesmen can 
advocate their dissentient opinions. 
By choosing the unusual way of a 
joint official communiqué they gave 
to their protest the character of a 
move against the Central Govern- 
ment, whose authority seems to be 
challenged by an interstate alliance 
within the Empire. The declaration 
of the Bavarian Minister-President 
that Bavaria, even at the risk of a 
rupture, would maintain its stand- 
point, was hardly calculated to dispel 
that impression. 

A difficult task, therefore, awaits 
Comrades Miiller and Késter at the 
Spa Conference. Nominally repre- 
senting the Imperial Government, 
they will feel the force of their own 
arguments impaired by the painful 
consciousness that whatever they 
yield or gain will be challenged, if 
not disavowed, by a power at home 
which they lack the means of con- 
straining. If they pledge themselves 
to the disbandment of the “Einwoh- 
nerwehren,” the whole of South Ger- 
many will be united in resistance 
against the orders to that effect from 
Berlin; if, on the other hand, the im- 
probable should happen, and they 
should succeed in persuading Mille- 
rand to consent to the retention of 
those forces, they will be faced with 
another ultimatum from Labor, re- 
minding them of their pledge that 
only members of the Trade Unions 
shall be deemed worthy of maintain- 
ing order at home and safety on the 
borders. The interference of by-Gov- 
ernments threatens to paralyze all 
initiative of the central authority in 
Berlin. 
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Give Hungary a Chance 


A GOOD deal of newspaper and 
periodical space is devoted in 
these days to denunciation of the 
Hungarian Government. If these ar- 
ticles, published in the Nation, the 
New Republic, and various Socialist 
papers, were merely a collection of 
scandalous stories like that about 
Lieutenant Freiszberger, who amused 
himself one evening by hanging eight 
men in his own bedroom (Nation, 
April 5), they would not be worth 
answering, because the good sense of 
American readers could be trusted to 
class them along with the tales of 
Baron Miinchhausen. But they are 
so clever a combination of truth, 
complete falsehood, and dangerous 
half-truths that it would be unfair 
to Hungary to pass them unnoted. 
The United States is technically at 
war with Hungary still, but it is char- 
acteristic of Americans to demand 
fair play even for an enemy, and it 
should be the aim of the American 
press to point out and support Eu- 
ropean efforts towards reconstruc- 
tion of economic life wherever they 
occur, rather than to dwell on the 
inevitable faults of a new Govern- 
ment that has not yet gained full con- 
trol of the disorganized nation. 

The various anti-Hungarian arti- 
cles purport to be discussions of the 
present Government of Hungary, yet 
every bit of evidence concerns a 
period before the present Govern- 
ment assumed office in the middle of 
February of the present year. The 
origin of the statements made is in- 
teresting. They are almost invari- 
ably drawn from Az Ember, a radical 
paper published in Vienna by Hun- 
garian political refugees, or from 
the Arbeiterzeitung, another Vienna 
paper controlled by the extreme So- 
cialists. Any one who is familiar 
with the present-day Vienna press 
knows the depths to which it has fall- 
en; knows also how often the sen- 
sational news printed in these two 
papers has been investigated by Al- 
lied missions and shown to be entirely 
without foundation. Yet, without in- 
vestigation, the wild statements of 
Az Ember are retailed to American 


readers as sober fact. These articles, 
reprinted in America, not only ig- 
nore dates but ignore the relation- 
ships of the various Hungarian lead- 
ers mentioned. Friedrich and Horthy 
are always coupled as though their 
policies and ideals were the same, but 
as a matter of fact Horthy, the pres- 
ent ruler, dislikes Friedrich and all 
that he stands for, and endured him 
for a time for political reasons, just 
as President Wilson, for a much 
longer time, endured his association 
with Mr. Bryan. Friedrich exerts 
no influence in the present Hungarian 
Government and holds no office. He 
is a man of very small calibre, nar- 
row-minded, reactionary. He came 
into power partly through pushing 
himself to the fore at a time when 
Hungary had no big men to take 
charge after the Bela Kun gang es- 
caped with their plunder; and partly 
because, as a vociferous opponent of 
Socialism, he represented in the pop- 
ular mind the antithesis of Bolshe- 
vism. Sir George Clerk firmly re- 
fused to recognize, in the name of 
the Supreme Council, any Govern- 
ment of which Friedrich was the 
head, and only permitted him to have 
a place in that Government because 
he so clearly represented the opinion 
of the vast majority of the Hun- 
garian people. Horthy is a very dif- 
ferent personality. He was the head 
of the Hungarian army and had won 
the unanimous approval of the coun- 
try by his loyalty to Hungary in his 
dealings with the Rumanians and by 
the moderation of his policies. He 
has not yet shown himself a great 
man, but he is a thoroughly honorable 
man who is trying to do his best 
under very difficult circumstances. 
He was never a supporter of the 
Archduke Joseph. He did not in- 
vite the ex-Emperor to reéstablish 
the Hungarian monarchy, but may 
well have been in correspondence with 
him for the purpose of securing his 
formal abdication. Such are the two 
men who are usually classed as part- 
ners in crime. 

The following, in a few words, is 
an attempt to tell the truth about 





Hungarian conditions, an attempt 
made from the American point of 
view, not from the radical Socialist 
peint of view. It is based on facts, 
not rumors, and is more concerned 
with pointing out the good than the 
bad, although it aims not to ignore 
the bad where it exists. 

The reason for most articles in the 
American press on the evils of the 
present Hungarian administration is 
the flow of rumors from Vienna as to 
Hungarian treatment of the Jews. It 
would be absurd to deny the fact that 
Hungary is anti-Jewish; it is. It 
would be absurd to assert that Jews 
always receive fair treatment in Hun- 
gary; they do not. But before the 
Hungarian Government is condemned 
on this account it is well to look the 
facts straight in the face. The Jews, 
of whom there are many in Hungary, 
are far better businessmen than the 
Magyars, and have got into their 
hands most of the banking and gen- 
eral industrial life of the country. 
For Magyar men of business to hate 
them for this is unfair and deplorable, 
but is human nature. The hatred of 
the Magyar peasant for the Jew has 
more foundation. The Jews control 
a large part of the agricultural lands 
and they have got that control 
through the exploitation of the peas- 
ants, lamentably ignorant in money 
matters. In the larger dealings the 
Jews of Hungary have succeeded 
through superior business acumen; in 
the smaller dealings they have suc- 
ceeded through usury and sometimes 
through trickery. They were the 
most obvious profiteers during the 
war, and the people hate them also for 
that. They swarmed into Budapest 
from Galicia at the time of the Rus- 
sian advance and have refused to go 
back to their homes because they like 
better the small business opportuni- 
ties of the city. But Budapest, like 
Vienna, is overcrowded and desper- 
ately short of food. Its population 
has almost doubled. For this reason 
it has been necessary to concentrate 
in camps in the country thousands of 
refugees, the majority of whom hap- 
pen to be Jews. But these refugees 
are not, as is often asserted, starving 
and dying in typhus-infested camps. 
The Hungarian Government is doing 
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the best it can for them, and a com- 
mission sent by the International Red 
Cross—an organization famous for 
its fearless outspokenness—reported 
the camps to be in excellent condition, 
sanitary, well-managed. 

The Jewish question would have 
been serious enough for the reasons 
stated. It is critical because Jews 
were the leaders in the communist 
régime and because in consequence 
the average Magyar sees in every 
Jew a potential Bolshevist. Years of 
dislike have been intensified by the 
terrible memories of the Soviet and, 
try as it will, the Government can 
not prevent all manifestations of a 
hatred made more dangerous through 
fear. But in spite of this there have 
been no pogroms. There have been 
murders. In Kecskemet the Inter- 
Allied missions estimated that twen- 
ty-five or thirty persons were mur- 
dered. But the statement in the Na- 
tion that “the acts of Horthy’s White 
Army exceed any excesses of the Bol- 
sheviki” is not only a lie but a stupid 
lie, because all the facts, as distin- 
guished from slanderous rumors, dis- 
prove it. A good example of specific 
rumors quoted as fact by the Ameri- 
can Socialist press is, as the Nation 
phrased it, “the treatment of certain 
well-known Hungarian intellectuals— 
specifically the condemnation to death 
ot Andreas Lazko.” Leaving aside 
the fact that the plural is used for 
the single case cited, the truth is that 
Andreas Lazko has not been con- 
demned to death, has not even been 
arrested, but is living quietly in Hun- 
gary. This information, obtained 
directly from the American Commis- 
sioner in Budapest, ought to give 
pause even to those whose aim in 
life is to defame every Government 
that is not radically socialistic. 

Neither Az Ember nor the Arbeiter- 
zeitung can endure the fact that in 
the elections in Hungary the Socialists 
failed to make any showing whatever. 
A certain Mr. Bagger, writing in the 
New Republic of March 17, produced 
a somewhat labored argument to 
prove that the elections were not fair, 
but this argument is contrary to the 
statements of Americans who were on 
the ground. It is true that some ad- 
herents of the fallen Bolshevist 


régime were in prison on criminal 
charges, but the number was negli- 
gible and, had they been at large, 
they could not have affected the issue. 
The truth was and is that the only 
Socialists in Hungary are found 
among the laboring classes in the 
cities. At the most generous estimate 
they do not number over five per 
cent. of the population, and the re- 
maining ninety-five per cent. were 
determined to do away with all dan- 
ger of a Socialist régime. Like the 
Bolshevist Pravda in Petrograd, how- 
ever, the Socialist papers of Vienna 
can not endure the rule of the ma- 
jority unless the majority happens to 
agree with their own views. Their 
purpose, therefore, is to discredit the 
Government of a majority which, in 
Hungary, very nearly represents the 
will of all of the people, and to do 
this they stoop to all kinds of fan- 
tastic slander, attacking even the rep- 
resentatives of the United States. 

On December 17, 1919, the Ar- 
beiterzeitung said of the Kecskemet 
massacre: 


An American Commission which visited 
Kecskemet found sixty-two corpses lying un- 
buried and hanging on the trees of a neighbor- 
ing forest. This paper is in a position to prove 
by an official document that this wholesale 
murder was committed by order of the func- 
tionaries of the Hungarian State with the 
knowledge of the highest authorities and of 
the Ministry of Justice, and that it was hushed 
up, though the number of victims is said to be 
about five thousand. The Allied Powers are 
about to conclude peace with this Government 
of murderers and thus to receive them into 
the community of civilized humanity. The 
Rumanians kept these men in check, but hardly 
had they leit when the slaughtering began. 
English, French, and Americans did not permit 
them to protect the lives of these miserable 
people. The American Colonel Yates under- 
takes the supreme control over the Brachialge- 
walt, that is, the new forces. And now under 
the Stars and Stripes of the United States, 
who could hold back these monsters, the mur- 
derous work will go on. 


This statement was sent by the Amer- 
ican Commissioner in Vienna to Gen- 
eral Bandholtz in Budapest, who an- 
swered: 


Every statement in this article as received 
and regarding Americans is false. No Ameri- 
can Commission visited Kecskemet. Col. 
Yates returned to his permanent duties in Ru- 
mania over three weeks ago. The American 
member of the Inter-Allied Military Mission 
was relieved from same on December 13. 
Report that Col. Yates undertakes supreme 
control over the new forces and that murder- 
ous work is going on under the Stars and 
Stripes of the United States is inexpressibly 
false and libelous, and it is requested that 
prompt and efficacious action be taken to ade- 
quately punish the perpetrators, to force the 
Arbeiterzeitung to retract its false statements, 








and to prevent a repetition of such a scurrilous 
publication. 


The Arbeiterzeitung made a _ half- 
hearted retraction of this particular 
tale, but both it and Az Ember have 
continued to publish equally libelous 
and false statements and to attack 
at will the so-called “capitalistic Gov- 
ernment of the United States,” and 
its various agents in Central Europe, 
when the result of the investigation 
of these agents does not agree with 
the preconceived ideas of the papers 
in question. 

That the Government of Horthy 
has made every honest effort to be 
fair, to restore prosperity and order 
in what is left of Hungary, every can- 
did neutral observer admits; that this 
Government will be able to restrain 
the Hungarians from propaganda and 
even military adventure to regain 
some portion of its lost territories, 
is not certain, and indeed the Gov- 
ernment feels, with the people, that 
these territories have been unfairly 
taken away. It is also unlikely that, 
in spite of all efforts, Horthy will be 
able to prevent further murders of 
those believed by the Hungarian peo- 
ple to be the cause of most of their 
misery. All that can be affirmed is 
that Horthy will work harder along 
these lines and with more chance of 
success than did the Governments 
which intervened between the fall of 
Bela Kun and the recent elections. He 
is an honest, high-minded man. If 
he has the strength to be a dictator 
until normal conditions are restored 
he will have bravely carried his coun- 
try through a critical period and will 
give the people new hope. 

It must be remembered also that 
Horthy has not only popular sentiment 
to work against but the grim fact of 
continually rising prices. The crown, 
from an international point of view, 
is worth practically nothing. It still 
remains the standard of value in Hun- 
gary and the prices of local products 
have, therefore, not gone up as arbi- 
trarily as have the prices of imported 
products. The Nation puts on the 


present Government the _ responsi- 
bility for the cost now of forty-five 
crowns a day in the hospitals, as 
compared with the cost of ten crowns 
a day under Bela Kun. 


The reason 
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for this is that Bela Kun and the Ru- 
manians managed to do away with 
all the medicines, surgical dressings, 
and appliances in the various hospi- 
tals. Bela Kun also flooded the coun- 
try with worthless money. He ad- 
mitted that the charge of ten crowns 
a day had no relation to the cost of 
caring for patients in the hospitals, 
and he tried to limit the admissions 
only to the working classes. The pres- 
ent cost of forty-five crowns is no 
more than the ten crowns charged 
at the beginning of the Bolshevist 
régime, so far as the value of money 
is concerned, especially when it is 
remembered that the Government 
has been compelled to procure all of 
its hospital materials from abroad. 
This is only one example of the rise 
in prices which inevitably bears very 
hard on all classes of the population, 
but which can not be imputed to any 
fault peculiar to the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment. 

Neither can the tragic condition 
of the refugees in Hungary be 
brought up against the Government. 
These poor people, living as they are 
in box cars and in caves in the hills, 
have been driven away from their 
homes in the territories now owned 
by Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Serbia. They are an absolute charge 
of the state, and the state, with very 
limited resources, is doing everything 
possible to alleviate their sufferings. 

It is quite true that the Govern- 
ments of the Archduke, of Friedrich, 
and of Huszar had less power than 
the Government of Horthy, but as 
pointed out above, even those weak 
Governments prevented the massa- 
cres which were greatly feared. It 
is pleasant also to be able to credit 
them with some definite attempts to 
treat all classes fairly and to work 
for the benefit of the suffering and 
the oppressed. The American Relief 
Administration sent a child welfare 
committee to Hungary in August, 
1919. This committee did what it 
could with its limited resources to 
alleviate the abject misery which was 
found to exist after the Soviet Gov- 
ernment collapsed. It was not au- 
thorized to carry on regular work 
until October, 1919. In closing its 
work, which has been carried on 


steadily since then, it has issued a 
very illuminating report, and even 
those who hate the anti-Socialist Gov- 
ernment of Hungary can not accuse 
the American Relief Administration 
of trying to curry favor by fair 
words, inasmuch as its work is over. 
This report says, among other things: 
The Hungarian Government has, from the 
beginning, shown the greatest interest in the 
work and has given its steadfast support. In 
October, 1919, the Government voted five mil- 
lion crowns for administrative expenses and 
agreed to furnish forty-four tons of flour and 
five tons of fat weekly to supplement the 
American programme. Although there was at 
times only a three-days’ supply of flour and 
fats in Budapest, the Hungarian Government 
has never failed in its deliveries of flour and 
fat for child welfare work. 
Later on, this allocation by the Hun- 
garian Government was _ increased. 
The pamphiet of the American Re- 
lief Administration states clearly 
that no distinction was made of race, 
creed, or social status. Children 
were fed if they were hungry and 
undernourished, and it was the poor 
of Hungary, and the poor only, who 


benefited from this work; yet the So- 
cialist press, reprinting in America 
the fantastic tales emanating from 
Vienna, has the impudence to assert 
that in Hungary to-day it is only 
necessary to be poor to be persecuted. 
Hungary has been bitterly punished 
for its share in the war. Its terri- 
tory has been reduced seventy-three 
per cent.; millions of Hungarians are 
under alien rule; the country has been 
stripped by Rumanians and Bolshe- 
vists; the ancient arrogance of the 
Magyars has been punished to the 
full. The country should be given 
the opportunity for orderly develop- 
ment. It does not want Socialism, 
and there is no more reason why the 
rest of the world should impose So- 
cialism on Hungary than why it 
should impose -monarchy on _ the 
United States. Let the world guide 
and counsel fairly and unselfishly. It 
might at least refrain from slander 
and give Horthy his chance. 
EXAMINER 


The Jubilee of the Metropolitan 
Museum 


O celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 

_its founding the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum has rearranged its collections, 
temporarily incorporating with them 
hundreds of precious objects borrowed 
from private collectors. The exhibition 
thus becomes a record of the influence of 
the Museum and a hint of its expecta- 
tions. What is remarkable about the 
display is it comprehensiveness. In most 
separate departments, the Museum still 
falls below what is expected in a first- 
class museum abroad, but an equally 
catholic display could be obtained in 
London, Paris, or Berlin only by draw- 
ing on several museums. Even in 
separate branches—Egyptian and Far 
Eastern art, the industrial art of the 
Middle Ages, arms and armor, musical 
instruments—the Museum offers collec- 
tions hardly surpassed in Europe. 

It is my pleasant task to trace the fifty 
active years that have resulted in this 
achievement. My own interest began 
when at ten years old I was introduced 
to General di Cesnola’s smirking Cy- 
priote gods, then still in the old Douglas 
Mansion, on East Fourteenth street. 
Forty years of the growth of the Museum 
are quite vivid to me. So, while for 
sober facts I shall depend on Miss Wini- 


fred E. Howe’s excellent history, I shall, 
even at the risk of indiscretion, say 
something of the remarkable personali- 
ties who controlled this development. 
There is no great invention, be it tele- 
graph or sewing machine, without a rival 
inventor. In this case the pale honors 
go to the New York Historical Society. 
Having considerable collections, from 
1860 to 1870 it endeavored to get the 
city to provide it with a building in Cen- 
tral Park where it might maintain a 
general museum of history and art. The 
society lacked the energy to put the 
scheme through. Theoretically this was 
a pity, for the neglected collections of 
the society were until nearly 1900 at 
once richer than those of the Metropolitan 
and more suitable as a nucleus. But 
the race is ever to the strong, and the 
New York Historical Society was beaten 
to the goal by a new set of hardy volun- 
teers. The Museum germinated amid the 
gayety of an American festival at Paris, 
July 7, 1866. Somewhere between 
punches and dancing in the tents on the 
Pré Catalan, John Jay, whose address 
the London Times noted as “lively and 
amusing,” proposed a “National Institu- 
tion and Gallery of Art”; and a com- 
mittee was appointed. It eventually re- 
ported informally to the Union League 
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Club. Its Art Committee, October 14, 
1869, recommended a private foundation, 
opining that “it would be folly to depend 
upon our governments, either municipal 
or national, for judicious support or con- 
trol in such an institution; for our gov- 
ernments, as a rule, are utterly incom- 
petent for the task.” They recommended 
also that laymen, and not artists, should 
control the Museum. 

There was a month of preparation, 
and on November 23, 1869, a great meet- 
ing, to which all the artistic and literary 
clubs of New York were invited, was 
held in the Union League Club. Some 
three hundred gentlemen attended. The 
venerable William Cullen Bryant pre- 
sided and made a notable address. A 
committee of fifty was appointed, which 
was subsequently increased to one hun- 
dred and sixteen. John Taylor Johnston 
was appointed President the last day of 
the year 1870, and guided the destinies 
of the bantling Museum for nineteen 
years. The Museum was incorporated 
April 13, 1870. About a year later the 
Park Commissioners were authorized to 
provide a building. Thus the arrange- 
ment by which the City should house 
the Museum, but the trustees control 
its policy, was firmly inaugurated. But 
it took seven years to build the first 
fragment of art gallery on the Central 
Park site. Meanwhile the Museum, being 
in the position of having no works of 
art to show, and no place to show them 
if it had, became the object of unamiable 
ridicule by the press. 

it was plainly necessary to show some- 
thing. A trustee, William Y. Blodgett, 
rose audaciously to the situation, bought, 
on the off chance of being repaid, two 
collections of old masters, mostly Dutch 
and Flemish, and amounting to 174 pic- 
tures. The price, for those days heavy, 
was $116,000. The Dodworth building at 
681 Fifth Avenue was leased for three 
years, and what had been a fashionable 
dancing academy became a shrine of art. 
The Museum was faithful to its origins in 
the Pré Catalan. On Washington’s Birth- 
day, 1872, Mr. Blodgett’s old masters, 
with a remarkable loan collection from 
many sources, were displayed to all 
comers. And all comers soon amounted 
to about seventy a day for the first three 
months. It may be worth noting that 
of the first lot of old masters seventy- 
seven survived the weeding out of forty- 
two years and were still on exhibition 
in 1914. Under the severest of tests 
Mr. Blodgett’s buy looks like a reasonably 
good one,.while his enterprise gave an 
indispensable fillip. Had he not acted, 
things might have gone badly with the 
new Museum. 

Considering this somewhat casual but 
sufficient start with the wisdom of hind- 
sight, it seems strange that it occurred 
to nobody to work in community of in- 
terest with the New York Historical 


Society. Its very important collections of 
Chaldean and Egyptian antiquities, the 
miscellaneous paintings inherited from 
the Art Union, the Bryan Collection of 
primitives, seem to have been regarded 
with suspicion when regarded at all. 
Even now these remarkable collections 
are little visited. The Metropolitan 
Museum may have decided wisely in 
not attempting to give interest to what 
the public had already agreed to ignore. 

The same year, 1872, that saw the 
modest opening in the Dodworth Build- 
ing, President John Taylor Johnston paid 
at his own risk $60,000 for the Cesnola 
Collection of Cypriote antiquities. Gen- 
eral Louis Palma di Cesnola had a 
creditable past as a soldier of Italy in 
the War of Liberation and the Crimea. 
He became an American citizen, served 
in the Civil War, and thereby got his 
heart’s desire in a Consulate at Cyprus. 
There, without scientific precautions of 
any sort, he gathered in by excavation 
and purchase an enormous collection of 
the nondescript art of that mongrel 
island. Archeologically the material, 
representing a meeting point of Chal- 
dean, Pheenician, Egyptian, and Grecian 
influences, was new and interesting. It 
made a considerable stir when taken to 
London, and the British Museum wanted 
a selection from it. General Cesnola 
wished to keep it together under his 
own name and to have it go to America. 
He persuaded President John Taylor 
Johnston to give him $60,000 for the 
assortment. Probably the vision of add- 
ing to military and consular glories the 
directorate of a great museum already 
hovered in the General’s astute Italian 
imagination. In any case, he returned 
to Cyprus with his money, dug and 
bought more actively than before, and 
again in 1876 sold collection No. 2 to 
the Metropolitan Museum for another 
$60,000. These purchases of President 
Johnston were fateful. It turned out 
that the General went with his Cypriote 
things. Secretary of the Museum in 
1877, director from 1879 to 1904, he was 
to guide and limit its policy for over 
twenty-five years. It should be recalled 
to his credit that whatever his expecta- 
tions in making these sales to the Metro- 
politan, he gladly sacrificed large imme- 
diate profits to keeping his collections 
in America, and intact. 

Personally, I believe the purchase of 
the Cypriote collections was a great blun- 
der. It put a vast mass of provincial and 
ugly objects of art where they would on 
the whole do the least good. Any suc- 
cess the collection had was one of curi- 
osity. Even its archeological value was 
diminished by the way in which it had 
been assembled without adequate records 
or control. From the point of view of 
taste, nothing could have worse mis- 
represented the glories of early Ionian 
art. We see the exhibited remnant of 


the collection to-day shrunk to the pro- 
portions of a minor department within 
the general classical field. The evident 
advantage of the purchase was that it 
gave the Metropolitan something distinc- 
tive that its older rivals lacked. It 
meant prestige of a kind. Having been 
bred in awe of the Cesnola collection, I 
shall say no more than that under the 
personal conditions involved, its purchase 
was a natural step, and that the theoreti- 
cally better alternative of buying beauti- 
ful things was perhaps not at the mo- 
ment practicable. ; 

I feel about the same way towards the 
energetic activity in assembling archi- 
tectural casts which marked the middle 
years of the Museum. It is simply heart- 
breaking to think what the cost and over- 
head represented by these bulky objects 
would have bought in fine originals in 
those days of cheap prices. On the other 
hand, the money might not have been 
forthcoming for mere originals, and, had 
it been, who was then capable of buying 
them safely? Some day or other the 
diminishing casts of the Museum will 
be reassembled in some New York 
Trocadero. Meanwhile they have, as 
Chaucer might have said, “served their 
day as for their tyme.” 

It is touching to realize that until 
General Cesnola was made secretary in 
1877, the Museum staff was the trustees. 
These busy men of affairs arranged the 
loan exhibitions, packed and unpacked 
the collections in the moves from the 
Dodworth building to the Douglas 
Mansion, and thence to Central Park. 
Naturally, the Museum got both the 
graces and defects of a family enter- 
prise which long clung to it and have 
not yet wholly disappeared. So we must 
account for the long opposition to Sun- 
day opening, attained only in 1891, for 
the retention of General Cesnola long 
after his usefulness was past, for tardi- 
ness in grasping the need of expert 
curatorship. 

No consideration of the Museum from 
its final removal to Central Park, in 1879, 
to 1904 is possible without an estimate of 
that remarkable and potent character, 
General Cesnola. To him everybody re- 
acted positively. He was constantly at- 
tacked for one reason or another. Once 
he had to defend a libel suit against 
his chief antagonist M. Feuardent. The 
issue was whether the Cypriote things 
had been bedeviled. The matter was 
brought into court, but twelve good men 
and true decided that the General was 
without fault. At one time or another 
young and hopeful newspaper critics en- 
deavored to dislodge the General. Clar- 
ence Cook began in 1882 and, so far as I 
know, I finished in 1902. It was a fas- 
cinating game, for the General was a 
broad and shining mark, but we only suc- 
ceeded in binding his trustees to him 
with hooks of steel. 
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The trouble with the General may be 
briefly expressed. He well knew the 
limitations of his own archeological 
knowledge, and visitor or curator, he 
wanted no one about his Museum who 
knew more than himself. He became a 
Cerberus. Generally he lurked perdu and 
very hard at work. But if you heard a 
canine, or rather leonine, clamor through 
the corridors, you might be sure that a 
guard had caught some miscreant study- 
ing the collections and had reported the 
offence to the director. The cataloguing 
fell into arrears, the labels were often 
curious. The General was only too con- 
scientious, according to his own lights. 
He managed the vast and growing con- 
cern with a staff of only three, exclud- 
ing an occasional curator of sculpture. 
Such work as Mr. Storey, Mr. d’Hervilly, 
and Mr. Reynolds did was prodigious. 
The late Mr. Reynolds, in particular, re- 
joiced in the title of Curator of Textiles 
and Classical Antiquities. Like every- 
body else, he was a general utility man. 
His chief business was to record and 
label the exhibits. For one of his in- 
dustry, recording was child’s play; he 
naturally knew the location of any object 
in the Museum. Labelling was a harder 
matter. Often he did not know pre- 
cisely what a new object was, and there 
were no books in the Museum to aid him. 
Whenever he brought a critical doubt 
to the General the order was label it! 
LABEL it! LABEL it! This naturally 
resulted occasionally in such labels as 
“Curious Christian Object.” Mr. Storey 
shared the General’s antipathy to stu- 
dents and the traveling connoisseur who 
rechristens pictures gave him profound 
distress. Of this hard-worked and abso- 
lutely devoted staff, that delightful and 
accomplished gentleman Mr. d’Hervilly 
alone had a_ well-developed sense of 
humor. If he has left diaries of those 
heroic days, they should be incomparable 
reading. 

In the intervals of the vain assaults 
upon the General, and partly because of 
them perhaps, the Museum grew apace. 
President Johnston retired in 1889, and 
Henry S. Marquand succeeded him. 
Twice during his administration the 
Museum was substantially enlarged. A 
man of fine personal taste, possessor of 
one of the best general collections of his 
day, lover of rugs, enamels, and choice 
handicraft of all sorts, Mr. Marquand in- 
troduced into the policy of the Museum 
the ideal of quality. Besides numerous 
collections of industrial art, he gave in 
1892 fifty-three paintings of high char- 
acter. The Rembrandts, Van Dycks, 
Halses, with the superb Vermeer, Turn- 
er’s “Salt Ash” were so many master- 
pieces that required no apologies or ex- 
planation. People began to realize the 
difference between an art museum and 
a collection of antiquities. In short, he 
brought into the work the priceless ele- 





ment of taste. He attached no burden- 
some restrictions to his gifts. These are, 
to-day, in their logical places in the gal- 
leries, where they best serve the art 
lover and commemorate their art-loving 
donor. By establishing a membership at 
ten dollars a year the support and good 
will of the Museum were put on a broader 
basis. Great gifts came in, the John 
Crosby Brown gift and foundation for 
musical instruments, the Catherine Loril- 
lard Wolfe bequest of 148 modern paint- 
ings with a considerable endowment, and 
in 1901 the sensational bequest of over- 
six million dollars by J. S. Rogers. No- 
body ever heard of him. He was merely 
one of the new ten dollar members. 
Legend has it that he was once graciously 
treated by General Cesnola, who did not 
know anything about him, in a casual 
visit to the galleries. If so, the General 
expended his graciousness to good pur- 
pose. The Rogers gift immediately put 
the Museum into the first rank as a 
buyer. The trustees were immediately 
enabled to negotiate such purchases as 
the Boscoreale frescoes and the Dino col- 
lection of armor. President Marquand 
died in 1902. President Rhinelander 
succeeded him. No steps were taken to 
make the necessary reorganization and 
increase of staff. The executive capacity 
of General Cesnola and his tiny staff 
were taxed to the utmost merely to keep 
things going. It wore down even his 
energy. In 1904 he and President Rhine- 
lander died within a few months of each 
other. The old régime was at an end. 
J. P. Morgan, colossus of art collectors, 
and already a trustee and a generous 
giver, succeeded to the Presidency, and 
called to undertake the great work of 
reorganizing the Museum Sir Caspar 
Purdon Clarke of the South Kensington 
Museum. He was an amiable personality, 
thoroughly in sympathy with scholar- 
ship, and most eager to extend the pub- 
lic influence of the Museum. His own 
specialty was Indian arts and crafts. 
Under him the growth was largely in 
the applied arts. Mr. Morgan soon put 
on loan the Hoentschel collection, com- 
prising the applied and decorative arts 
of Europe from early in the Christian 
era to the year 1800. A new wing was 
built to accommodate this loan, the 
greater part of which through Mr. Mor- 
gan’s considerate liberality, or that of 
his son, was eventually given to the Mu- 
seum. The ideal of comprehensiveness, 
which had ever hovered before the 
founders, was now relatively attained. 
Sir Caspar brought into the Museum 
a delightful atmosphere of friendliness 
and hospitality. His courtesy to us of 
the press was unlimited. He denied him- 
self to no visitor. I recall leaving the 
Museum with him after hours. He 
showed me a portfolio which he said 
contained correspondence to occupy him 
at home till midnight. I pleaded with 
















him to interpose secretaries between him- 
self and unauthorized visitors like myself 
with trivial errands. He answered that 
he was a public official and must see all 
comers. This high if impracticable sense 
of duty wore him out in three or four 
years. We killed him with curiosity and 
kindness. Meanwhile he had given the 
Museum a genuine departmental or- 
ganization. Expert curators appeared in 
Painting, Classical Archeology, Decora- 
tive Art, Armor, and Egyptology; the 
gigantic work of sorting, relabelling, re- 
exhibiting, and cataloguing the collections 
was vigorously undertaken. In all these 
matters Dr. Edward Robinson, Assistant 
Director since 1905, a veteran archeolo- 
gist and long director of the Boston Art 
Museum, was a leading spirit. Mr. Rob- 
ert W. de Forest, the new secretary of 
the trustees, aided Mr. Robinson in far- 
reaching plans for education and pub- 
licity. A Bulletin was founded and im- 
mediately attained authority among simi- 
lar publications. Skilled guidance was 
provided for visitors, and an alliance 
sought with the city schools. Money 
poured in abundantly for acquisitions, 
while the rising cost of maintenance re- 
mained a recurrent embarrassment, as 
it still is. Over all this presided the 
genial exotic spirit of Sir Caspar, with 
his South Kensington enthusiasms. I re- 
call standing with him before Sir John 
Millais’ saccharine portrait of the youth- 
ful Ellen Terry. Sir Caspar remarked 
that the chromolithograph of this picture 
hung in a million British homes. I hope 
I seemed duly impressed. An incident 
which perhaps reveals the tinge of 
philistinism in the man also shows his 
real desire to make the Museum count 
for the public. He was a generous spirit 
glad to fill his halls and study rooms 
with those who knew more than him- 
self. He assiduously built up a library 
and photograph collection which to-day 
are models of their kind. He was keenly 
conscious of his duties towards contem- 
porary art. Here George H. Hearn’s 
splendid gift of paintings by American 
artists, with a generous fund for acquisi- 
tions, greatly strengthened his policy. 
It meant immediate good will from an 
important class of artists and art lovers, 
even if in theory this selection from 
modern art might better be left to an 
especial institution—an American Lux- 
embourg. Gifts in Sir Caspar’s six fruit- 
ful years were too numerous even to be 
briefly itemized. Notable among them 
was Mr. Thomas F. Ryan’s gift of a 
whole gallery of sculptures and sketches 
by Rodin. 

In review, the administration of Sir 
Caspar seems a transitional one. His 
most responsible curatorships were held 
by foreigners like Roger E. Fry and 
W. R. Valentiner. Both attacked their 
task with zeal and knowledge, and each 
had the insight to select the capable 
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American successor who now holds his 
place. In particular, Dr. Valentiner, 
protégé of that most astute of directors, 
Dr. Bode, did a most valuable service in 
enlisting the good will of the new gen- 
eration of art collectors to the Museum. 
When the war called him back to quite 
different pursuits, he was sincerely missed 
on all hands. When Sir Caspar died in 
1910, the directorate inevitably fell to 
Mr. Robinson, who had ably conducted 
the affairs of the Museum during his 
chief’s long invalidism. 

Now is not the time to review the 
recent years of the Museum. Suffice it 
to say that they have been years of 
aggressive and successful work in pub- 
lic education, of great gifts, in particu- 
lar of critical cataloguing. In fact, Mr. 
Robinson’s greatest work has been to in- 
sist on scholarly competence in his staff. 
He has been fortunate in finding trained 
curators in America, and through a sys- 
tem of voluntary apprenticeship has, with 
his secretary, Mr. Henry W. Kent, in- 
stituted the first museum school in 
America. This farsighted move has as- 
sured a highly trained personnel to the 
rapidly increasing art museums of the in- 
terior. Mr. Robinson also set himself 
to loosening the burdensome conditions 
with which many of the old gifts had 
been saddled. It was the custom to re- 
quire segregation of such gifts, to the 
destruction of all logical classification. 
Generally it sufficed to obtain the consent 
of heirs to the distribution of the sep- 
arate collections. It soon became ap- 
parent that the objects were far more 
effective when put in their proper com- 
pany, and also that the memorial idea 
is better met by scattering through the 
general collection fine objects each of 
which bears the name of the donor. The 
educational effect of all this was tremen- 
dous. Wills like that of the late Isaac 
D. Fletcher leaving his collections un- 
conditionally show the new spirit. From 
this point of view I regretted the ac- 
ceptance of the Altman gift in 1914, 
spendid as it was, and advised Mr. Rob- 
inson and certain friends among the 
trustees to let the alternative in Mr. 
Altman’s will—an independent museum 
—be carried out. It was the chance to 
settle, once for all, the issue of segrega- 
tion, while the Altman collection, which 
in its own museum would have been an 
increasing joy, will now be an increasing 
embarrassment. My official friends could 
not grasp the truth, quite patent to me, 
that no museum has reached its moral 
majority which is not willing for good 
reason to decline a ten million dollar gift. 

Among useful extensions during Mr. 
Robinson’s administration have been the 
new curatorships in Far Eastern Art 
and in Prints. Both departments have 
developed with extraordinary swiftness 
and success. The accession of Mr. Rob- 
ert W. de Forest to the Presidency in 


1912, after Mr. Morgan’s death, has been 
marked by an acceleration of the educa- 
tional work of the Museum and by bring- 
ing it into relations with current artistic 
industries. Of its kind the Metropolitan 
Museum is probably the most active mu- 
seum in the world. It passes its semi- 
centenary with best prospects and high- 
est hopes. 

If I may prophesy for its near future, 
it will give up certain family practices, 
natural from its origins, but now detri- 
mental. It will, for example, cease to 
charge its trustees with that task of 
buying for which they are ill fitted. It 
will, under proper controls, turn the 
buying over to its trained staff, so that 
prompt, energetic, and economical buying 
shall be practicable. This will stop what 
has been a considerable waste of money 
and time. In short, the best celebration 
that the trustees could make for the 
Jubilee would be the abolition of their 
obsolete Accessions Committee. Possibly 
the best Jubilee resolution for the staff 
would be a more systematic policy with 
respect to growth. The Museum has 
grown amazingly. The present need is 
to reduce the quantity of exhibits and 
increase the quality. Much of this is 
being done automatically by replace- 
ments. There remains to be worked out 
a more definite policy towards study or 
reserve collections, and a method of 
utilizing for other institutions the enor- 
mous mass of hidden minor treasures. 
In this matter I assume more confidently 


Two Plans for a 


WO concrete plans for a national 
budget and audit system are under 
consideration by Congress. One of these 
plans is embodied in the Good bill (H.R. 
9783), which passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives almost unanimously October 
21, 1919, and in the accompanying reso- 
lution providing for important changes 
in the rules of the House (H. Res. 324). 
The other project is to be found in the 
McCormick amendment to the House 
measure, reported to the Senate last 
month by the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois, which completely re-writes the Good 
bill. In the ordinary course of events 
the amended bill will go to conference, 
and in due time the result will be a com- 
promise budget and audit act. Should 
the best features of both proposals be 
retained, and the Good resolution or its 
equivalent be adopted by the House, 
Congress will have created a national 
financial system which will combine the 
most successful elements of British and 
Continental budgetary procedure with 
certain outstanding advantages of our 
present financial practice, and which will 
be wholly in harmony with American 
governmental institutions. 


the risky prophetic réle, because I know 
the mettle of the Museum staff and trus- 
tees. They are not men to linger in ruts 
or fall back on past performance. They 
celebrate the Jubilee of the Metropolitan 
Museum less as laudators of its extraor- 
dinary past than as men charged with 
its great future. 

Such growth in extent and artistic 
importance as the Metropolitan Museum 
has attained in its fifty years of life has 
been approached only in Berlin and has 
nowhere been equalled. It is perhaps 
the most remarkable example of the effi- 
cacy of American private enterprise in 
the field of spirit. As an achievement 
it is far more noteworthy than the great 
one-man foundations. It represents an 
extraordinary faith, which has indeed 
moved mountains—the faith of scores 
and hundreds of trustees, donors, and 
Officials. It represents also a noteworthy 
relation of confidence and loyalty be- 
tween the City and a private corpora- 
tion. The City has housed and largely 
maintained the Museum without inter- 
fering politically with its management, 
and the trustees have ever rewarded that 
confidence by an unlimited devotion and 
generosity. The Metropolitan is more 
than a great museum; it is a peculiarly 
American institution. In such coépera- 
tion between the state and private initia- 
tive consists our American tradition and 
lies our American hope. 


FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


National Budget 


A comparison of the Good bill with 
the substitute Senate measure reveals 
radical differences in their respective 
provisions for two of the three phases 
of governmental finance—for the prep- 
aration and presentation of the annual 
estimates for receipts and expenditures, 
and for the checking up on the expendi- 
ture of money appropriated. The most 
vital of these differences is in the loca- 
tion of, and the placing of responsibility 
for, the budget bureau which each bill 
proposes to create. The Good bill places 
this bureau “in the office of the Presi- 
dent,” makes its director a Presidential 
appointee without Senatorial confirma- 
tion, and conceives it as a “mere agency 
of the President” in exercising the 
powers conferred upon him by the act. 
“If duplication, waste, extravagance, and 
inefficiency exist in any branch of the 
service, the President will be responsible 
for them if he includes in his budget an 
estimate for their continuance,” Mr. 
Good says. The bureau of the budget is 
to ferret out such conditions, and the 
President, acting on the bureau’s reports 
and recommendations, is to remedy the 
evils and see to it that each department 
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asks Congress for what it needs and no 


more. In short, the President is to be 
his own chief financial officer, immedi- 
ately responsible for the formulation and 
recommendation of the annual financial 
and work programme of his administra- 
tion. “The primary purpose of the bill,” 
writes its author, “is to insure the prep- 
aration and submission of such a pro- 
gramme by the Chief Executive.” 

The McCormick plan places the budget 
bureau in the Treasury Department. A 
commissioner and two assistant commis- 
sioners of this bureau are to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and provision is made for the employ- 
ment of expert and clerical assistants by 
the commissioner. The latter clearly is 
intended to be the chief expert in econ- 
omy and efficiency in the national ad- 
ministration. The amended bill provides 
that it shall be his duty, “in the period 
prior to, and upon submission to him, of 
the budget estimates of the several de- 
partments and establishments, to make 
a detailed study of the organization, 
activities, and methods of business of 
the several administrative services of the 
Government for the purpose of deter- 
mining those changes which, in his opin- 
ion, should be made in the existing or- 
ganization, activities, and methods of 
business of such services or in the ap- 
propriation of moneys for the support 
and conduct of the work of such services, 
or in the assignment of particulary activ- 
ities to particular services, or in the re- 
grouping of services departmentally with 
a view to securing greater efficiency and 
economy in the conduct of public affairs.” 

In outlining the method by which the 
annual estimates are to be prepared, the 
McCormick bill provides that one of the 
assistant secretaries, or other chief as- 
sistant, in each department, shall be 
designated by the departmental chief to 
have direct supervision of those services 
which have to do with the purely busi- 
ness operations of the department, to 
perform the duties of a general business 
manager and financial secretary, and to 
supervise the formulation of all budget 
estimates for the department. On or be- 
fore October 1, the head of each depart- 
ment, having studied, analyzed, and re- 
vised these estimates, is required to 
submit them to the Commissioner of the 
Budget in a form to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, together with 
explanations of any requests for new 
items, or for increases in old ones. All 
of the budget estimates for the ensuing 
fiscal year, together with the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioner of the 
Budget, shall be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on or before No- 
vember 1 of each year. The latter 
official shall then “revise, consolidate, 
unify, codrdinate, reduce, or otherwise 
change any item or items of the budget 


estimates submitted to him by the Com- 
missioner of the Budget as he 
may deem necessary to effect economies 
and to prevent waste, extravagance, loss, 
or duplication,” and on or before Novem- 
ber 20 shall submit the entire revised 
budget to the President. Under seven 
heads the bill provides that this budget 
shall give a compiete picture of the finan- 
cial situation of the Government, past, 
present, and prospective. 

The President is then authorized to 
“revise the budget submitted to him by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, by the 
increase, reduction, or elimination of 
any item therein contained, by the addi- 
tion of new items, which, in his opinion, 
are needed for the proper conduct of 
the affairs of the Government, by the 
consolidation or grouping of items, or by 
making any other changes .. . in 
any other feature of the organization and 
operations of the several services which, 
in his opinion, will lead to increased 
economy and efficiency in the conduct of 
public affairs.” Then the President 
shall, on or before December 10, “submit 
to Congress the Budget, as revised and 
approved by him, including a statement 
of what, in his opinion, are the revenue 
and expenditure needs of the Govern- 
ment and how those needs should be 
met.” 

It will be seen that this procedure 
aims to make the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury responsible for the formulation of 
the budget in the first instance, and that 
the budget bureau is intended to equip 
him to do this work effectively. It is 
the President, however, who is ultimately 
responsible, because not only must he 
personally decide serious issues between 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
other Cabinet officers, but he must pre- 
sent the finished programme to Congress 
as his own. 

Administrators, legislators, and lay ex- 
perts are sharply divided upon the ques- 
tion whether the director of the budget 
should be immediately subordinate to the 
President, or to the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and where the best opinion is 
so evenly balanced, it is likely that either 
scheme would work with a fair degree 
of satisfaction. Undoubtedly, however, 
one actually is preferable to the other, 
and the writer believes very strongly 
that this happens to be the same one 
that is the more closely in accord with 
the historic conception of the two great 
offices involved. In the days of Wash- 
ington and Adams, Hamilton and Gal- 
latin, the Presidency was really an execu- 
tive rather than an administrative office 
—it was the office, in fact, of the Chief 
Executive—while the Secretary of the 
Treasury was the real fiscal officer of the 
Government. As the business of the na- 
tion enormously increased in volume and 
in complexity, the Presidents were 
threatened with inundation by an ever 





rising tide of administrative and politi- 
cal detail. The point was finally ap- 
proached at which, as Mr. Wilson pointed 
out years ago, no ordinary man could be 
President and live, despite the fact that 
most of the administrative functions of 
the office had been “put in commission.” 
To-day it may be said that the degree 
to which the President is to be the Chief 
Executive contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion, and the success with which he is 
to solve the great political and adminis- 
trative problems to which the world ex- 
pects him to address himself, will de- 
pend in large part upon his ability to 
delegate to others just such administra- 
tive details as are involved in threshing 
out the annual estimates. 

This is not to say that the loose- 
jointed, uncodrdinated administrative 
machine with which we have become 
familiar should not be tightened up, or 
that the ultimate responsibility for the 
efficient and economical operation of that 
machine should not rest squarely upon 
the President. Far from it. The first 
point of articulation, however, should be 
somewhat below the White House. In 
stead of decreasing the responsibility o: 
the President, this would increase it, be- 
cause it would throw into clearer perspec- 
tive the greater issues in which alone 
he would have to intervene, while at the 
same time he would be equally subject to 
criticism should he offer a work and 
financial programme carelessly prepared 
as to details. 

In proposing to make the Secretary 
of the Treasury the initial point of ad- 
ministrative articulation, the McCormick 
bill conforms to the practice of almost 
every other nation, and with the old feel- 
ing that our Secretary of the Treasury 
is, or should be, the chief financial min- 
ister of the Government. And if it de- 
parts from the popular conception of 
equality between the members of the 
President’s Cabinet, it is far more nearly 
in line both with American traditions 
and with public sentiment to-day to con- 
fer definitely stated and universally un- 
derstood powers upon one of our great 
established political officers than _ to 
create a new functionary, with undeter- 
mined status, powers, and responsibility, 
and to trust to events to establish him 
in satisfactory relations with the Presi- 
dent, the Cabinet, the Congress, and the 
country. This, beyond cavil, is what the 
Good bill would do. It has been said 


. that the new official would become the 


administrative, as the existing private 
secretary to the President has become 
the executive, or political, secretary to 
the Chief Executive. It is self-evident 
that in any event he would be either one 
of the most powerful men in Washing- 
ton or little more than a high-priced 
clerk—aut Caesar aut nihil. Is the crea- 
tion of such a functionary based upon 
sound principles or upon American tra- 
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ditions? Would it commend itself to 
the American people? 

The McCormick amendment differs 
from the original Good bill also in pro- 
viding that the commissioner and the 
two assistant commissioners shall be ap- 
pointed for six-year terms, one to be 
selected every second year. This method 
of appointment will compel a certain 
permanence and continuity in the direct- 
ing personnel of the budget bureau, and 
at the same time it recognizes the poten- 
tially political character of the offices. 
While no new administration can make a 
clean sweep of the commission, it can 
ultimately name two of its members, and 
it is hoped that the arrangement wili 
mean practically a permanent tenure for 
commissioners who are both expert and 
non-partisan. 

In providing for the creation of an ac- 
counting department, an establishment 
independent of the executive departments 
and under the control and direction of the 
Controller General of the United States, 
both the Good bill and the McCormick 
amendment offer definite plans for ac- 
complishing the third step in the proc- 
esses of national finance. Both abolish 
the offices of Controller and Assistant 
Controller of the Treasury, and of the six 
auditors for the several departments, and 
centralize in an accounting department 
the auditing and accounting functions 
which are now performed by various 
agencies in the Treasury and other de- 
partments; both provide for an inde- 
pendent audit of the accounts of the 
Government by officials responsible to 
Congress and not to the President; and 
both require periodic and special reports 
to Congress covering all matters relating 
to the receipt and disbursement of funds. 
It is thus expected that Congress wiil be 
able to ascertain financial and other con- 
ditions in the departments from an in- 
dependent source, instead of having to 
be content with the evidence of officials 
and employees of the executive services 
themselves. 

The chief differences in the accounting 
departments contemplated by the two 
bills lie, first, in the organization and 
tenure of the staff of higher officials, 
and, secondly, in the distribution of func- 
tions within the department. The Good 
bill provides for a Comptroller General 
and an Assistant Comptroller General, 
who, though appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, can be removed only by concur- 
rent resolution of Congress, after notice 
and hearing, when “inefficient, or guilty 
of neglect of duty, or of malfeasance in 
office, or of any felony, or of conduct in- 
volving moral turpitude, and for no other 
cause and in no other manner except by 
impeachment.” The retiring age for both 
officers is fixed at seventy years. Under 
the Senate amendment the Comptroller 
General and three Assistant Comptrollers 





General would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with Senatorial confirmation, for 
five-year terms, one being appointed each 
year, and would be removable “only for 
cause.” If the object of Congress is to 
create an auditing agency which will 
be independent of executive control. or 
even of the suspicion thereof, and, so far 
as possible, “out of politics,” there can 
be no question but that the Good plan 
is far superior to that of Senator Mc- 
Cormick. And certainly a non-partisan, 
independent auditing and accounting of 
national financial transactions is not only 
in accord with the best theory and prac- 
tice the world over, but is what is de- 
sired by both Congress and the Ameri- 
can public to-day. 

As to the distribution of functions and 
responsibility, the Good plan follows the 
British precedent in concentrating au- 
thority in the Comptroller General, while 
the McCormick substitute prescribes in 
detail the functions of each of the higher 
officials of the accounting department, 
and even sets up an additional board of 
appeals to review decisions of the First 
Assistant Comptroller General as to the 
validity of accounts or claims against the 
Government. It is to be gravely doubted 
whether this decentralizing of power and 
responsibility will result either in greater 
fairness and honesty, or in higher effi- 
ciency in the performance of the func- 
tions of the department. 

The passage of either the Good or the 
McCormick measure, or of a compromise 
bill, will be a great advance towards 
governmental economy and efficiency in 
the United States. But no budget re- 
form will be more than half complete 
until the financial procedure of the House 
of Representatives is thoroughly over- 
hauled. “Congress will not perform its 
full duty by requiring the executive de- 
partments to adopt business methods if 
it refuses to lay down the same rule for 
the transaction of the business properly 
coming before it,” declared the Good com- 
mittee in laying before the House its 
resolution providing for drastic reforms 
in the financial procedure of that body. 
The adoption of this resolution, or its 
equivalent, will, in fact, be the real test 
of the good faith of the House in its 
almost unanimous expression of an ar- 
dent desire for a national budget sys- 
tem. Not unnaturally, the resolution has 
been held over pending the passage of 
the budget bill, and during the interim 
the House should be made to understand 
that if it values its reputation for intelli- 
gence and common honesty it can not 
afford to dally or to take half measures 
in this matter. 

The Good resolution makes three 
changes in the rules of the House: (1) 
It centres in one Committee on Appro- 
priations, composed of 35 members, the 
authority to report all appropriations, 
and takes from the Committees on Agri- 


culture, Foreign Affairs, Indian Affairs, 
Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, the Post 
Office and Post Roads, and the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors the authority 
now vested in those committees to report 
appropriations; (2) it provides means 
for limiting the power of the Senate to 
increase appropriations; (3) it permits 
the raising of a point of order at any 
time on any appropriation item carried 
in any bill or joint resolution reported 
by any committee not having jurisdiction 
to report appropriations. The commit- 
tee reporting the Good resolution ob- 
serves: 


It is at once apparent that the principal 
change proposed in the rules of the House is 
the one centering all appropriations in a single 
committee. ... The adoption of this resolu- 
tion will permit the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, consisting of 35 members, to divide its 
work between the subcommittees which it will 
create, so that the budget can come before Con- 
gress in one measure. The consideration of 
that measure will involve a full and compre- 
hensive discussion in Congress of the big prob- 
lem of government finance. The financial obli- 
gations of the Government viewed in this way 
will have a tendency to sober the temper of 
Congress when it comes to passing legislative 
bills that may mean the taking up of new 
Government activities which will require future 
appropriations. 


The Good committee did not overstate 
the importance of the reform which it 
has proposed. For years the multi- 
plicity of appropriation committees has 
been recognized as the centre of the 
vicious circle of Congressional finance. 
The proposed changes will break this 
circle. In addition they will make pos- 
sible a great debate upon the entire policy 
of the Government as expressed in its 
financial programme, and will afford op- 
portunity for effective Congressional 
criticism of the Administration. It will 
permit Congress to become, to some ex- 
tent, what the Mother of Parliaments 
always has been, the “great inquest of 
the nation.” 

The committee considered the advis- 
ability of adopting the cardinal point of 
British financial procedure by which the 
Government estimates may be reduced 
but may not be increased by the legis- 
lature, and upon sound grounds decided 
against the change. For Congress to 
bind itself not to appropriate any money 
not requested by the executive would be 
to abdicate one of the clearest duties im- 
posed upon it by the Constitution, and 
to sweep away what remains of the 
separation of powers which is at the base 
of our governmental structure. The 
limitation under which the House of 
Commons acts in appropriating money is 
workable only as a part of the parlia- 
mentary system, or in a despotism. If it 
is desired to introduce it into the United 
States the proper way is by a revision 
of the Constitution, not by Congressional 
act or resolution. 

RALSTON HAYDEN 
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Correspondence 


The Pope on Socialism 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


I enclose herewith a translation made 
by a friend of mine, a Jesuit Father, of 
a letter dated March 11, 1920, written 
by Pope Benedict to the Bishop of 
Bergamo. I thought this might interest 
your readers as being of very recent date 
and being an authoritative definition of 
the attitude of the Catholic Church 
toward Socialism and its explanation of 
the “varieties of orders in civil life.” 

i Pa. 

New York, May 7 


Venerable Brother: 

At the outset we wish all to know that 
the course which you have recently 
taken has our most hearty approbation. 
When the din of arms had been quieted 
and the masses had gone back to their 
work which had been interrupted, you 
held a council in your diocese and 
founded an office for promoting the in- 
terests of the various classes of work- 
ingmen. This is an institution which 
is truly excellent and is destined to bear 
good fruits, if it is governed by right 
principles, which are those taught by re- 
ligion. Else what disturbance of the 
state it may cause is only too manifest. 

Those who are at the head of such an 
institute on which the safety of the 
state greatly depends, before all must 
ever keep before their eyes and most re- 
ligiously follow the doctrines of Christ- 
ian wisdom on the social question which 
have been set forth in the memorable 
Encyclical Rerum Novarum and in other 
letters of the Apostolic See. Let them 
bear in mind especially the following 
principles: in this race of life, which is 
short and subject to miseries of every 
kind, no one is permitted to be per- 
fectly happy; happiness true, absolute, 
and eternal, as the recompense for a life 
well spent, is held out for us in heaven; 
to that all we do must look; this is the 
cause why we must take more care of 
our duties than our rights; yet also in 
this mortal life it is right to eliminate, 
as far as we can, hindrances of our 
happiness and to seek to better our con- 
dition; nothing promotes the common 
welfare more than the concord and 
hearty codperation of all classes; and the 
greatest of conciliators is Christian 
Charity. Therefore let the leaders see 
how ill considered for the good of the 
workingmen are the schemes of those 
who, while promising to better their 
condition of life, proffer themselves as 
helpers only for gaining possession of 
these frail and fleeting things, and not 
only neglect to moderate their minds 
by admonitions about their Christian 


duties, but make them more hostile to 
the rich, and do this with that violence 
and bitterness of language by which 
men alien to us have had the habit of 
stirring up the multitudes to overthrow 
civil society. Venerable brother, to avert 
this great peril, it will be the part of 
your vigilance to admonish all who are 
truly seeking the interests of the work- 
ingmen as you have placed them in office 
to do, that they must keep far from the 
intemperance usual in the words of So- 
cialists and that they must infuse a deep 
Christian spirit into all their work for 
action and propaganda in defense of this 
cause. If they fail in this spirit, they 
may do great harm to the cause, cer- 
tainly they can do no good for it. It is 
a pleasure for us to hope that all will 
heed your words. But if any one shall 
refuse, without hesitation you will re- 
move him from the office which you have 
entrusted to him. 

But those who, through the munificence 
and beneficence of Providence, have re- 
ceived more must give more for this pro- 
posed Christian elevation, as it is called. 
All who are eminent by their station in 
life or by their mental culture must not 
refuse to stand by the workingmen with 
their counsel, influence, voice. In their 
dealings with workingmen, those who 
have abundant wealth must not exact 
extreme justice but follow the rule of 
equity. We even earnestly urge them in 
this to show themselves indulgent and, 
so far as they can, to make generous 
and liberal concessions and remittances. 
How fittingly fall on their ears the 
words of the Apostle to Timothy: 
“Charge the rich of this world to give 
easily, to communicate to others.” By 
this means the minds of the poor which 
have been alienated by belief in the 
greed of the rich, will be gradually rec- 
onciled to the latter. However, those 
whose station and fortune are inferior 
must understand well that variety of 
orders in civil society arises from nature 
and in the end is derived from God’s 
will: “for He made the little and the 
great” (Wisdom VI. 8), and He did 
this most fittingly for the welfare of 
both individuals and the community. 
Let them be persuaded that no matter 
how high they may rise to better things, 
by their own industry and the aid of 
the good, there will ever remain for 
them, as also for other men, no small 
portion of sufferings. Whence if they 
are wise, they will not aspire in vain to 
things higher than they can reach, and 
they will endure quietly and constantly 
evils which they can not escape, for the 
hope of blessings which are everlasting. 

Therefore, we beg and beseech the 
citizens of Bergamo to be consistent 
with their past filial love and reverence 
for this Apostolic See and not to let 
themselves be deceived by the fallacies 
of men who promise wondrous things 


and by these promises seek to tear them 
away from the faith of their fathers, so 
that afterwards they may be able to 
drive them to use violence and inaug- 
urate universal confusion and disorder. 
The cause of justice and truth is not de- 
fended by aggressive violence and the 
subversion of order. Those arms are of 
such a nature that those who use them 
wound themselves the most grievously. 

Against such pernicious enemies of 
Catholic faith and civil society, it is the 
duty of priests and especially of the 
pastors to contend with bravery, hearty 
union with each other, and zealous obe- 
dience and reverence towards you, ven- 
erable brother. Let none of them think 
that this is a matter which is alien to 
the ministry of their sacred order be- 
cause it is economic, for in this matter 
itself the salvation of souls is in peril. 
Whence, we wish them to count this 
among their duties, to contribute all the 
study, vigilance, and labor they can 
exert, to social training and action, and 
to cherish with every kind of aid those 
who in this matter are working for our 
advantage. But at the same time they 
must both diligently teach those en- 
trusted to their care the precepts for a 
Christian life and inform them about 
the deceits of the Socialists and aid 
them to increase their estates, always, 
however, inculcating the lesson taught by 
the constant prayer of the Church: that 
we may so pass through blessings which 
are temporal that we may not lose those 
which are eternal. 


Senator Weeks on Lodge 
and Wilson 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


I am enclosing my check for five dol- 
lars to renew my subscription to the 
Review, which I have read with interest 
and with which I have generally been 
in agreement. 

As I am writing for the above pur- 
pose, I can not refrain from saying a 
word about the correspondence which you 
have been publishing relating to the con- 
duct of the League controversy in the 
Senate, commencing with Mr. Beck’s 
letter and followed by many others. I 
am especially led to make this comment 
in justice to Mr. Lodge, who has been 
many times charged with playing poli- 
tics in connection with the League con- 
troversy, a charge which is renewed by 
Mr. Putnam in your number of April 
24, in which he quotes Mr. Lodge as 
having said, “I am fighting Mr. Wilson.” 

Whatever may be said pro or con in 
regard to Mr. Lodge’s conduct of the 
Senate’s consideration of the League, it 
is unthinkable to anyone who knows him 
that he should have ever used that ex- 
pression or anything similar to it; be- 
cause such a statement would be beneath 
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even the cheapest politician, to say noth- 
ing of a statesman of long experience and 
international reputation. As a matter 
of fact, Senator Lodge has specifically 
denied having made such a statement, 
and I feel confident that he has not only 
never said it or anything like it, but has 
never even thought it. 

Very few who have not had experience 
in a legislative body can appreciate the 
difficulties of steering an important bill 
through the maze of differences of opin- 
ion which exist, not only in obtaining a 
definite result, but in keeping the dis- 
cordant elements in a temper to finally 
permit positive action. Senator Lodge’s 
success in this controversy has been most 
notable and has been commented on 
favorably by nearly everyone who has 
had occasion to follow the Senate’s action. 
My belief is that it will, in history, be 
considered the most notable achievement 
he has ever accomplished in a long and 
distinguished career. 

The real difficulty has been with the 
President himself, who maliciously mixed 
the League with the Treaty and who has 
been unwilling to even make the conces- 
sions which the Allies were willing to ac- 
cept. I do not think it is unfair to him 
to say that it is the general opinion that 
he has been governed in this whole 
controversy by personal considerations 
rather than his country’s best interest. 

JOHN W. WEEKS 

Washington, D. C., May 8 


Senator Lodge and Sinn Fein 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


My first impulse after reading Mr. 
Beck’s letter in the Review of April 10, 
finding you had printed it without com- 
ment, was at once to enter the lists in 
your behalf. Second thought gave as- 
surance that more powerful hands than 
mine would pick up the gage: Major 
Putnam’s letter and your own editorial 
in the issue of April 24 leave nothing to 
be desired, except in one important 
particular. Mr. Beck quotes your in- 
dictment : 


Mr. Lodge has shown himself neither a 
large-minded statesman nor a competent party 
leader, and he has given countenance to many 


abominable moves in the game. 
and adds, 

This would have been more convincing if 
you had given any specifications for so severe 


a criticism of one of the most experienced 
and scholarly statesmen now in the public 
life of this country. 

Assuredly Mr. Lodge’s support of the 
“Trish Republic’ was ‘an abominable 
move in the game,” and I agree with Mr. 
Beck to the extent that it should receive 
very specific mention. It is the more 
inexcusable precisely because he is ‘‘one 
of the most experienced and scholarly 
statesmen,” none knowing better than 
he the consequences to be expected from 


such action. The immediate result of 
the move, desired and obtained, was of 
course the detachment of Senator Walsh 
from his party. But the far more seri- 
ous result was to give to the Sinn 
Fein conspiracy a footing in practical 
politics which it could hardly have at- 
tained without Mr. Lodge’s support. 
Apart from all considerations of ordi- 
nary decency towards a friendly nation, 
in view of our close relations with Great 
Britain and the obligations we have been 
placed under since 1914 owing to our 
lack of preparation against war, Mr. 
Lodge’s attitude seems peculiarly base. 
To what lengths he is willing to go in 
support of Sinn Fein hatred of England 
and the efforts to embroil us in a war 
of unimaginable horror it is hard to say. 
Meanwhile let him give a thought to the 
growing strength of the Loyal Coalition 
—and its votes—and reflect whether 
there are not more of us who are ready 
to fight our Irish-American enemies than 
our British friends. 
HAROLD B. WARREN 
Cambridge, Mass., May 4 


The War and French 
Students 


[The writer of this letter is the head of the 
famous Ecole Normale Supérieure. He is a 
member of the French Academy and one of 
the leading historians of France.] 

To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Last October a series of special en- 
trance examinations was held for the 
returning soldiers. We were all very 
curious to know how our young men 
would acquit themselves after the inter- 
ruption in their studies occasioned by 
the war, and we were prepared to be 
rather indulgent. Now let me give some 
of the results of these examinations, as 
handed in to me by the examiners. 

In the department of philosophy, the 
average mark “is superior to that ob- 
tained in previous Normal School exami- 
nations,” reports one of my colleagues, 
“the candidates showed a solid acquaint- 
ance with their subject and, above all, a 
real strength of expression, proofs of 
their having followed a life full of varied 
experiences which had made their young 
minds exceptionally mature.” 

In history, the candidates “thoroughly 
comprehended the questions and an- 
swered them with precision, some of the 
young men showing a really surprising 
maturity of thought, while numbers of 
them expressed themselves with vigor 
and authority.” 

The report concerning the Greek ex- 
amination contains a rather amusing re- 
mark. The author translated was that 
very Attic orator Lysias, whose text the 
candidates somewhat modernized, and 
we found in their papers such up-to-date 
words as conference, congress, meeting, 
etc. Some of the students dispersed 


headlines through their paper “The Ar- 
rival of the Fleet at the Seaport of 
Pireus,” “The Treason of Theramenes,” 
ete. All this was not very Attic and the 
examiner could not always suppress a 
smile; but his report reads: “Superior 
qualities, maturity of mind, good judg- 
ment, decision of character, very re- 
markable qualities of manliness.” 

The examiner in Latin has been in the 
habit for several years of deploring the 
falling off of interest in that study. But 
this year he is delighted and declares 
that the examination “has given him the 
joy of a real surprise.” 

In French “the examination reached a 
remarkably high standard, most of the 
candidates displaying a maturity of mind 
and a firmness of judgment worthy of 
the greatest praise.” 

The examiners show a tendency to feel 
rather blue about the German papers, 
whereas for the English ones they are in 
the best of moods, ‘“‘the candidates falling 
in with the spirit of the text and employ- 
ing an English which is as clear as it is 
idiomatic.” 

This testimony, which I might give at 
still further length, is very interesting 
in itself, since it shows that our French 
universities and high schools will have 
capable young professors in the future 
as in the past, facts which I recommend 
to the consideration of our pessimists at 
home and to our friends and fellow-pro- 
fessors in foreign parts who sometimes 
may have doubts as to our future. 

ERNEST LAVISSE 

Paris, France, March 11 


The Wits of Queen Anne’s 
Time 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


To professors of English literature 
desperate for a mode of approach that 
will interest undergraduates in the wits 
of Queen Anne’s time, I suggest this en- 
try in Swift’s Journal to Stella, March 
27, 1718: 

“I went afterwards to see a famous 
moving picture, and I never saw any- 
thing so pretty. You see a sea ten miles 
wide, a town on t’other end, and ships 
sailing in the sea and discharging their 
cannon. You see a great sky with moon 
and stars, ete. I’m a fool.” 

A little timely pep might be added by 
citing a letter to Swift from Colonel 
Robert Hunter, Governor of New York, 
March 14, 1713: 

“Here is the finest air to live upon 
in the universe, and if our trees and 
birds could speak, and our assemblymen 
be quiet, the finest conversation too. 
Fert omnia tellus, but not for me.” 

Fert omnia tellus, but not for us 
either, alas. 

S. B. G. 

University of Nebraska, April 3 
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Book Reviews 
An Undiplomatic Diplomat 


RecrEATION. By Viscount Grey of Falloden, 

K. G. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

HEN war broke out in 1914, nat- 

ural and universal curiosity was 
excited regarding the representative 
men of the belligerent nations, in whose 
hands lay the fate of the world. Our 
newspapers and magazines teemed with 
articles and illustrations. Among the 
faces of warriors, kings, and statesmen, 
there was none more fit to haunt the 
memory than the face of the British 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward Grey. 
The eyes had the black, cavernous depth 
of Poe’s, of Poe’s beholding in proces- 
sion all the images of terror from his 
wild tales pass before him. It was the 
face of a man seeing a ghost, a million 
ghosts; and nearly a million of his 
countrymen were to die by war before 
five years were gone. 

The personality behind this mask of 
horror was a riddle to friends and foes. 
The man chosen by a great nation to 
deal with friendly, rival, or hostile 
Powers knew no language but his own, 
and never left his native island. Now, 
if Buffon’s adage has any truth in it, 
this enigmatic man has revealed himself 
in a little book of some forty printed 
pages. Last year he delivered an ad- 
dress at Harvard on recreation, certainly 
not a tragic theme, which is now 
published for the benefit of a wider 
audience. 

Of artifice, literary, or any other, in 
the plan or style, there is not a trace. 
The writer begins at the beginning, an- 
nouncing his subject, recreation, in the 
first paragraph; he goes on to the end, 
and then stops. The diction is plain and 
simple, almost to the point of baldness. 
There are no flights and no flowers. An 
occasional touch of quiet humor bright- 
ens the discussion of a serious topic in 
a serious way. The age is a pleasure- 
seeking age; whether it finds pleasure 
is another matter. Recreation is not the 
most important thing in the world; but, 
wisely taken, it makes for happiness. 
Games, sport, gardening, reading, as 
forms of recreation, are treated briefly, 
the obvious advantages of each being 
pointed out in a few words. Disciples of 
Izaak Walton will judge with charity 
the confession of his passion for fishing. 

In October I used to find myself looking 
forward to salmon fishing in the next March 
and beginning to spend my spare time think- 
ing about it. I lay awake in bed fishing in 
imagination the pools which I was not going 
to see before March at the earliest, till I felt 
I was spending too much time, not in actual 
fishing but in sheer looking forward to it. I 
made a rule, therefore, that I would not fish 
pools in imagination before the first of Janu- 
ary so that I might not spend more than two 
months of spare time in anticipation alone. 


This is not the tortuous utterance of a 
modern Metternich; it is frank, human, 
almost naive, the admission of an en- 
thusiasm. 

There is nothing new in his advice 
about reading. There can not be, at this 
time of day. He recommends poetry and 
philosophy, but does not wish to force 
them upon the reluctant. His own se- 
lection of books for recreation is first, 
Gibbon, then, a classic novel, then, a 
“modern” work, not closely defined. Plato 
he read at Oxford without much appre- 
ciation; but, in his riper years, he found 
that the great Greek seemed to “kill” 
other philosophical writers. He could 
not find the same pleasure in them. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of this address is the account of his out- 
ing in England with Mr. Roosevelt. It 
is used to enforce his advice about plan- 
ning one’s recreation ahead. Before 
Mr. Roosevelt started on his famous 
travels in Africa, he planned to be in 
England in the spring, in order to hear 
the song of certain birds. Viscount Grey 
took him down to Litchborne, at the ap- 
pointed time, and the birds did not dis- 
appoint the distinguished pair. Very 
English was the Englishman’s fear that 
his visitor might be bored. He thought, 
“Perhaps, after all, he will not care so 
very much about birds, and possibly 
after an hour or so he will have had 
enough of them. If that be so and he 
does not care for birds, he will have 
nothing but my society, which he will 
not find sufficiently interesting for so 
long a time.” It is equally character- 
istic of the American temperament that 
Mr. Roosevelt was not only keenly in- 
terested in the English song-birds but 
he had informed himself about them 
before coming to England, and needed 
only to hear them, to complete that de- 
partment of his knowledge. 

Towards the close of the address, the 


style rises above its natural and delib-. 


erate plainness. In speaking of Nature 
the Consoler, he expresses what so many 
have felt during the war. 


Our feelings were indeed aroused by the 
heroism.of our people, but they were also de- 
pressed by the suffering. In England every 
village was stricken, there was grief in almost 
every house. The thought of the suffering, the 


anxiety for the future destroyed all pleasure. + 


It came even between one’s self and the page 
of the book one tried to read. In those dark 
days I found some support in the steady 
progress unchanged of the beauty of the sea- 
Every year, as spring came back unfail- 
ing and unfaltering, the leaves came out with 
the same tender green, the birds sang, the 
flowers came up and opened, and I felt that 
the great power of nature for beauty was not 
affected by the war. It was like a great sanc- 
tuary into which we could go and find refuge 
for a time from even the greatest trouble of 
the world, finding there not enervating ease, but 
something which gave optimism, confidence, 
and security. 


And the eyes which took such delight 
in the visible world are now dim. 


sons. 


An English poet made his heroic Eng- 
lish King describe himself as “a fellow 
of plain and uncoined constancy.” The 
phrase describes Grey of Falloden. To 
his enemies, he was the arch-deceiver, 
of more than Machiavellian craft, he was 
“Liar Grey.” He did indeed deceive, but 
it was because he always told the truth, 
and could tell nothing but the truth. 

Apart from its matter, this little book 
is a triumph of the American printer’s 
art. Type, paper, dimensions of page, 
press-work, binding, would make it a dis- 
criminating bibliophile’s treasure, had 
it no other merit. 

ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee 
Masters, and Others 


THe GoLtpeEN WHALES oF CALIFORNIA. By 
Vachel Lindsay. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Starvep Rock. By Edgar Lee Masters. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Tue Coat WitHout A SEAM. By Helen Gray 
Cone. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 

Corps FRoM Atrpireo. By Danford Barney. 
New York: John Lane Company. 

PicturE-Suow. By Siegfried Sassoon. 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

GeorGIAN Poetry, 1918-1919. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

ESISTANCE to Mr. Vachel Lindsay 
is eventually futile. One is glad of 
its futility. Something in me that 
actively questioned or passively antag- 
onized his spell has given way before the 

“Golden Whales of California.” Who 

can resist an inundation? The “Golden 

Whales” is a triumph of individuality. 

To advise men indiscriminately to trust 

their own natures is a little as if one 

should advise them indiscriminately to 
bet on their own horses. Everything de- 
pends on the horse; everything depends 
on the nature. But when a nature that 
is trustworthy is trusted, and requites 
the trust, the spectacle is refreshment 
and delight to the beholders. The 

“Golden Whales” brings to me my first 

clear and unqualified acknowledgment of 

the greater Lindsay. 

In this writer there have always been 
two elements: the poet, and what I shall 
unceremoniously, but not disrespectfully, 
call the urchin. The poet is a gentle- 
manly poet; the urchin is a good fellow, 
but he is a little boisterous, a little mis- 
chievous, more or less unkempt and 
unshod, and his life is an unending Hal- 
lowe’en. If the neighborhood has been 
more amused than shocked at his pranks, 
it has also been more amused than edi- 
fied; it has not taken him so very seri- 
ously. The poet and the urchin lived 
apart; they could not find each other. 
They have found each other, in my judg- 
ment, in the “Golden Whales,” and their 
meeting is the signal for Mr. Lindsay’s 
emergence into the upper air of song. 
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Let me cite the first lines in the book: 


Yes. I have walked in California, ; 

And the rivers there are blue and white, 

Thunderclouds of grapes hang on the moun- 
tains. 

Bears.in the meadows pitch and fight. 

limber, double-jointed lords of fate, 


( ¥ ~ 
Proud native sons of the Golden Gate.) 


And flowers burst like bombs in California, 
Exploding on tomb and _ tower. 
And the panther-cats chase the red rabbits, 


Scatter their young blood every hour. 
And the cattle on the hills of California 
And the very swine in the holes 
Have ears of silk and velvet 

And tusks like long white poles. 

And the very swine, big hearted, 
Walk with pride to their doom 

For they feed on the sacred raisins 
Where the great black agates loom. 

I think that is a passage in which 
Wordsworth, himself rather Lindsayan 
in his reckless combination of the 
Apocalypse and Mother Goose, would 
have heard “old Triton blow his 
wreathed horn.” This is the very splen- 
dor and festival of the grotesque, the 
union of the infantile (in no depre- 
ciatory sense) with the gigantic; giants, 
by-the-by, are the special property of in- 
fants. It is the day before creation with 
the materials for the mighty enterprise 
littering the sky-floor with their tumbled 
riches; and if there is a smack of the 
banjo or of the bagpipe in the accom- 
paniment of the morning stars, that, for 
the making of a world like ours, is only 
an added seasoning and congruity. 

The third poem, quite as captivating, 
though less poetical, is “John L. Sullivan, 
the Strong Boy of Boston.” I have never 
read a poem quite like “John L. Sullivan,” 
a poem which catches a civilization in its 
net, or, more exactly, strings a civiliza- 
tion, in the giant beads of a motley but 
somehow magnificent necklace, on the 
bright thread of its lyric joviality. The 
poet calls the time provincial, “dear pro- 
vincial 1889,” and he is right. But it is 
an uncompelled, a chosen, provinciality, 
the country life of a man who owns a 
house in town. Mr. Lindsay, American, 
Illinoisian, Springfieldian, as he intrep- 
idly and riotously is, has affiliations with 
the universal. If your goal is the centre 
of the earth you may start as well from 
Springfield, Illinois, as from Paris, 
Petrograd, or Cairo. Even the poet’s 
3ryanism has sonorities in which the 
chords are sempiternal. He heard in 
that movement “time-winds out of Chaos 
from the star-fields of the Lord.” The 
poem from which I quote with its clang- 
orous and marching title of “Bryan, 
Bryan, Bryan, Bryan” is printed or re- 
printed in the culled and discerning 
pages of the new-born London Mercury. 
That fact has a kernel. 

I quite agree with Mrs. Marguerite 
Wilkinson, critic of poetry for the New 
York Times, that Mr. Masters is of all 
contemporary poets the most difficult to 
review. “Starved Rock” is the sort of 
book that should furnish promptings and 


incitements to the wakeful, or even to 
the drowsy, reviewer, yet I have rarely 
felt so unprompted, so unincited, as in 
its presence. Critics do not like to con- 
fess that they are baffled, or even wor- 
ried; yet I was on the point of making 
either one or both of these confessions 
when the review that I wanted to write 
broke upon me in its luminous entirety. 
Perhaps I shall review the man rather 
than the book, but “Starved Rock,” as 
Mr. Masters himself tells us, is an emi- 
nence from which one overlooks the sur- 
rounding country. 

Mr. Masters is a man of undoubted 
ability, though much of his output is less 
than able. He is even a man of un- 
doubted poetical ability, though much of 
his ability is not poetic. But the imper- 
fection of his culture, the want of self- 
discipline, the mixture of indolence and 
assiduity, evinced in the lavishness of his 
untrammeled outpour, the entertainment 
of vague faiths and aspirations which 
his skepticism cramped and chilled, but 
could not extirpate, the prompt, facile, 
and uncritical responsiveness to the 
movements confusedly afloat in the tur- 
bid air of a distracted age—all these 
things are indications of a mind whose 
organization nature did not quite com- 
plete. The mind is not quite equal to its 
job; its works are approximations. 

But, it will be said, what about “Spoon 
River’? The question is a probing one. 
“Spoon River,” whatever its faults or 
limitations (and its faults are serious 
and its limitations trenchant), is pos- 
sessed of certainty. Its poetry may be 
questioned, but its faculty for business, 
its executive thoroughness, is incontest- 
able. The fitting of means to ends, the 
coincidence of design and achievement, 
is consummate. Some timely incentive, 
some favoring circumstance, perhaps the 
Greek Anthology, perhaps Mr. William 
Marion Reedy, gave Mr. Masters for once 
that property in his subject which his 
later volumes have proved to be inter- 
missive and exceptional. It is this dif- 
ference between the man and his chief 
work that makes him a puzzle and plague 
to the reviewer. Mr. Masters found in 
“Spoon River” what all writers need— 
a method that protected him from him- 
self. In freedom he would have gone 
astray, but he bound himself, like Odys- 
seus, to the mast. The misfortune of his 
later work has been the absence of some 
astute counsellor to warn him when to be 
deaf—and when to be dumb. 

In “Starved Rock,” the reader will not 
starve, though he will scarcely feast. 
There are the usual monologues, of which 
only two are slimy; there are the dis- 
coveries of the desirability of doing what 
you please—discoveries in which Mr. 
Masters has been anticipated by the 
savages and the pterodactyls. There are 
bulky and hazy philosophies, cosmicisms, 
idealisms, feeble sedatives for bitter 


griefs. There is an excellent bit of jour- 
nalism, self-described in the title, “Saga- 
more Hill,” in which the lugubriousness 
that lies in wait for Mr. Masters in the 
intermissions of his onslaughts is hap- 
pily relaxed. There are landscapes of an 
alluring but unsatisfying picturesque- 
ness, a picturesqueness that seems mainly 
verbal, whose horizons are the edges of 
the page. There are instances of that 
lyric pliancy and invitation which sur- 
prise the ear among the ruder notes 
of Mr. Masters, and there are rare 
moments of true inspiration like the 
following: 
Change now is yours beyond the waters, nights 
Of waiting and of doubt have dimmed desire. 
Our hands are calm before the dying fire 
Of lost delights. 
Babylon by the sea knows us no more, 
Between the surges’ hushes 
When on the sand the water rushes 
There is no voice of ours upon the shore. 

Miss Helen Gray Cone has a substan- 
tially perfect technique. The possessor 
of a perfect technique is a being set 
apart, not only among capable poets, but 
among supreme poets. The great are 
rarely perfect: to which charge a retort, 
if not a rebuttal, might be found in the 
assertion that the perfect are rarely 
great. The highest originalities are not 
open to Miss Cone, but her feeling is 
delicate and true, and, in all the agita- 
tions of the late war, there is no tremor 
in the mounting flame. Her work should 
find its own public, and even the lordly 
public that looks askance at poetry of this 
type should be sensible of the vigor in 
the two stanzas which I quote: 

The world is a broken ball, 

Stained red because it fell 
Out of bounds, in a game of kings, 
Over the wall of hell: 


And now must the spirit of man 
Arise and adventure all— 

Leap the wall sheer down into hell 
And bring up the broken ball. 


It is the object of Mr. Danford Bar- 
ney’s “Chords from Albireo” to evoke 
moods rather than impart ideas—such is 
the purport of Mr. Lawrence Mason’s 
tentative but laudatory preface. In a 
word, we, as gentlemen and men of taste, 
are not to protest if Mr. Barney is unin- 
telligible. To this I think the simple but 
sufficing answer is that poetry is a 
branch of literature, that literature is a 
mode of speech, and that men speak to 
be understood. Mr. Barney’s moods are 
conveyed to Mr. Mason by sounds. But 
if words generate ideas and sounds gen- 
erate moods, and Mr. Barney prefers to 
give us moods without ideas, the conse- 
quence is plain: he should give us sounds 
without words; “Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, 
to-witta-woo” should be the formula for 
his poetry. 

I spent ten times as much mental ef- 
fort on Mr. Barney’s “A Woman Pass- 
ing” as I should have spent on an equal 
quantity of Tennyson or Wordsworth. 
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Now if one is striving to reduce the part 
of the understanding in the reception of 
poetry, surely the oddest of all conceiv- 
able methods that one could choose to 
accomplish that result would be—to in- 
crease its burdens. I have a simple, 
wholesome, rustic notion that if a man 
works a horse, he should feed it. My 
complaint against Mr. Danford Barney 
is that my understanding is a horse 
which he overworks—and starves. All 
this would not have been worth saying 
in this place, had Mr. Barney been desti- 
tute of poetical capacity. 

The critical and the uncritical public 

seem united in their admiration for the 
poetry of Mr. Siegfried Sassoon. When 
habitual dissidents agree, perhaps the 
dissenter from both should hold his 
peace. I am, moreover, entirely willing 
to concur with both these publics in the 
admission that Mr. Sassoon’s strong, 
simple, honest detestation of war is a 
manly thing which manhood the world 
over should esteem. War brightens in 
the prospect and softens in the retro- 
spect so much that we need to keep by 
us a man for whom -war is everlastingly 
in the present tense. When it comes to 
sheer poetry, however, I find in Mr. 
Sassoon but two outstanding merits, a 
feeling for phrase and a sense of the 
occult, both present in the degree which 
redeems verse from insignificance with- 
out lifting it to distinction. His literary 
judgment is singularly undeveloped. 
1 stood with the Dead, so forsaken and still; 
When dawn was grey I stood with the Dead 
is an excellent beginning for one kind 
of poem. “ ‘Fall in!’ I shouted; ‘Fall 
in for your pay!’” is a passable conclu- 
sion for another kind. But the use of 
the two as beginning and ending of the 
same poem indicates that the author is 
“unlesson’d, unschooled, unpractis’d” in 
his own art. The one poem which I am 
inclined to except from the gravamen 
of these strictures and restriction is 
called “Sick Leave,” and is found, not 
in “Picture-Show,” but in “Georgian 
Poetry, 1918-1919.” 

To this “Georgian Poetry” my final 
word pertains. I read the first number 
of this anthology years ago with un- 
feigned admiration. The same qualities, 
the same authors, reappear in part in 
the current volume, but my admiration, 
though not dead, does not recover its old 
alacrity. These poets have unquestion- 
able merits. From the infirmities of the 
later and lesser Victorians their libera- 
tion is complete. They hate the gen- 
eral, the banal, the trivial—all of which 
are sound and righteous hatreds. In 
phrase they love the condensed and the 
concrete—both of which are virtuous 
and salutary loves. But there is a con- 
trast, if not a conflict, between their 
temper and their ideal. Their temper 
is calm, measured, resolute—almost an 


eighteenth century temper. Their ideal 
is the vivid, the striking, the extreme— 
almost an Elizabethan ideal. Naturally 
enough, their eighteenth century temper 
is not quite at home in the handling of 
this Elizabethan ideal. Hence the vivid- 
ness, which is by no means altogether 
wanting, comes to reside less in the ideas 
than in the language, less possibly in the 
language than in the vocabulary. Their 
dictionary is as dynamic as Shake- 
speare’s, but their style isn’t. Their 
watchword is deliberate intensity. That 
is not an unpromising watchword; it 
made the Divine Comedy. But in Dante, 
in whom incandescence was the normal 
state, the deliberation did not chill the 
intensity. In England, under George the 
Fifth, the dissipation of heat proceeds 
more rapidly. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Two Major Fabulists 


Woman TRIUMPHANT (La maja desnuda). 
By Vicente Blasco-Ibafiez. Translated 
from the Spanish by Hayward Keniston. 
With a Special Introductory Note by the 
Author. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 

TREACHEROUS GRouND. By Johan Bojer. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Jessie 
Muir. New York: Moffat, Yard and 
Company. 

HESE books are the result of a 

natural process which, after we have 
been more or less fortuitously “landed” 
by some new foreign genius, promptly 
picks us up and puts us in the basket. 

They are minor as well as earlier pieces 

of work. But the authors, in this case, 

think them worth our trouble and even 
worth some special gloss at their own 
hands. The Spaniard supplies an intro- 
duction to the English version, and the 

Norwegian replies in full to the queries 

of a reviewer for the New York Evening 

Post. So we know what each of them 

intended by his book and what he thinks 

it means. 

“Woman Triumphant” is recalled by 
its writer as a novel which caused “a 
scandalous sensation” when it appeared, 
many years ago, in Spain. It was 
thought to be a sort of libel or satire 
on two well-known figures in Madrid 
society. The introduction defends it 
against this charge as well as against a 
possible charge of immorality. In fact, 
its treatment of sex matters is cautious 
by comparison with much that we are 


getting from English-writing contem- 
poraries. To a point, its matter is 
familiar. A young painter at the turn- 


ing of his career marries a good but 
Philistine woman. For a time he bows 
before her as the embodiment of Beauty. 
But she is jealous of what she perceives 
to be the true object of his worship. 
She turns him from his destined fulfill- 
ment as a painter of the nude, and forces 
him to become a fashionable success, as 


a maker of portraits. Her jealousy still 
feeds itself on suspicion of his sitters; 
and the time comes when it is justified. 
A somewhat notorious beauty with a 
fatuous husband becomes his mistress. 
Thus far we tread a familiar path. It 
is with the wife’s death that the im- 
portant action begins, a purely mental 
and spiritual or, as the slang goes, psy- 
chological action. If I ever re-read any 
of this book, it will be the hundred 
pages of Part III; the earlier parts might 
be summed up in two paragraphs. The 
author’s interpretation of the tale is un- 
consciously confined to the conclusion: 

It must be borne in mind that the woman 

here is the wife of the protagonist. It is the 
wife who triumphs, resurrecting in spirit to 
exert an overwhelming influence over the life 
of the man who had wished to live without 
her. . . . Renovales, the hero, is simply 
the personification of human desire, this poor 
desire which, in reality, does not know what 
it wants, eternally fickle and_ unsatisfied. 
When we finally obtain what we desire, it does 
not seem enough. “More, I want more,” we 
say. If we lose something that made life un- 
bearable, we immediately wish it back as in- 
dispensable to our happiness. Such are we: 
poor, deluded children who cried yesterday 
for what we scorn to-day and shall want again 
to-morrow; poor, deluded beings plunging 
across the span of life on the Icarian wings ot 
caprice. 
In such a mood does the author re-peruse 
and expound his tale. It is not his de- 
termining mood, or there would be no 
great public for him. And it is not the 
determining mood of his story. For 
what moves us in it is that for all their 
blundering and wantonness, something 
real and abiding has sprung from the 
union of Renovales and his maja. In this 
the woman triumphs, and life triumphs 
through her. 

“Treacherous Ground” was written in 
1908. Blasco-Ibanez has recently said, 
“Johan Bojer is a Maupassant of the 
North, an impassioned, rapid thinker, 
with Latin clarity Such a fiery, 
passionate way of telling a story.” One 
might as well declare Blasco-Ibafiez a 
Bojer of the South. Bojer has had his 
Gallic phase, and owns to an early dis- 
cipleship of Zola. But his clarity is the 
northern clarity and his passion the 
northern passion: his is the cold fire of 
the North. He is of the race of Ham- 
sun, of Nexé, of Lagerléf—above all, of 
Ibsen. “Treacherous Ground” is very 
much in the Ibsen tradition. Like “The 
Face of the World” and “The Great 
Hunger,” it shows an _ idealist and 
dreamer faring hardly in his contact 
with “life.” Here, though, we take in 
a way the negative side. Erik Evje isa 
self-deceived dreamer, a sentimentalist, 
selfish like all his kind, who confounds 
egotism with idealism. He tries various 
pursuits, the church, medicine, labor re- 
form, and finds them in turn unworthy 
of him. He has an old mother at home 
on their remote estate who is ready to 
turn over everything to him. Very well, 
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he will be a reformer and philanthropist 
in his own country. But his schemes for 
the improvement of his fellow-men are 
tangled up in conceit and indolence. His 
beneficiaries are to become his victims; 
and for him there is nothing left but 
drink. The tale has the bite and “follow 
through” of an Ibsen play, a “Wild Duck” 
or an “Enemy of the People.” It lacks, 
accordingly, the rich sympathy of “The 
Great Hunger.” As for its idea or moral, 
Bojer has given his own elucidation of 
it. Erik Evje’s Nemesis comes when, 
confronted with his folly, he sacrifices 
everything rather than “lose his crucifix,” 
and so “be alone with his sins. He feels 
responsible for the sins he has himself 
committed, but he is not willing to as- 
sume responsibility for the ideal which 
has put the welfare of a number of 
human beings at stake Tyranny 
does not always appear in royal purple. 
The greatest tyrant is the dreamer who 
tries, come what may, to reform the 
world in accordance with his own dreams. 
I tried in ‘Treacherous Ground’ to create 
a concrete example of a dreamer who is 
a tyrant. I had in mind an idealist who 
is an egoist, an uplifter who tries to 
forget his own sins by charging them up 
to society.” 

Read, O liberator, O new-republican, 
O freeman and denational—read, and 
perpend! 

H. W. BOYNTON 


‘Him of Cordova’’ 


By Francis Holland. New York: 

Longmans, Green and Company. 
M* HOLLAND’S biographical essay, 
! originally designed to preface a 
translation of Seneca’s letters to Lucilius, 
is now allowed to appear “on the chance 
that here or there some readers may be 
found to share my interest in the sub- 
ject.” His full and agreeably written 
narrative of the life of the philosopher- 
statesman should win readers for Seneca. 
And if Mr. Holland’s translation of the 
Epistles is not to be published, Dr. 
Gummere’s version. in the Loeb Library 
is at hand. What Mr. Holland ought to 
do is to publish a not too bulky volume 
of extracts. Skilfully excerpted and ar- 
ranged, the world which has taken so 
kindly to Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius 
would quickly find a place in its heart 
for Seneca. For he, like them, and like 
Socrates before and Bacon and Addison 
since, was successful in bringing philoso- 
phy from the clouds and home to men’s 
business and bosoms. 

If the present age is indifferent to 
Seneca, and except as he figures in the 
scholarship of the Elizabethan drama it 
unquestionably is indifferent, it is the 
first of twenty centuries so minded. To 
preceding generations the very contrasts 
presented by his life made him absorb- 
ingly interesting. Preacher of poverty, 


SENECA. 


he was many times a millionaire: advo- 
cate of simple living, he was virtual 
ruler of the world; asserter of personal 
integrity and independence, he truckled 
to a Nero when he could no longer con- 
trol him. Only in his death, calmly open- 
ing his veins and stepping into a warm 
bath to hasten his sluggish blood, do 
precept and practice come together. Sup- 
posed correspondent of St. Paul’s (his 
charming and accomplished brother 
Gallio, at any rate, came into personal 
contact with the Saint at Corinth) he 
is hailed as more Christian than the 
Christians; a later age condemns him 
as an atheist. Extravagantly praised and 
imitated in his own day for his pointed 
style—his modernity—he is despised in 
the next generation for his vulgarity 
and verbal antics. In the whole range 
of letters it would be hard to find a 
man who has been more admired, at- 
tacked, patronized, laughed at, and af- 
fectionately read than he. 

Viewed as a part of an ideally recon- 
structed classical world, Seneca is neither 
a large nor a brilliant figure. In tragedy 
he seems hardly to belong to the genuine 
Roman tradition of Ennius, Accius, and 
Pacuvius; probably even as a writer of 
rhetorical tragedy Ovid surpassed him; 
as a metrician he is nothing by the side 
of Horace. As a philosopher he can not 
stand with Cicero in sweep and con- 
tinuity; in a history of Stoicism even 
on a large scale he is dismissed with 
scant notice. In every view he is 
epigonal, second-rate, a little tawdry, 
sensational when he is not cold, dry, 
staccato. He is of the Silver Age. But 
as the Roman world recedes, Seneca re- 
mains a promontory long discernible, a 
sea-mark by which the hardy spirits of a 
later world laid their course back to 
Rome. Dante gladly admitted him to 
the “‘philosophic family.” Chaucer read 
in his works, and for the Middle Ages 
generally he pointed many a moral. Over 
the new birth of tragedy he presided: 
it learned to walk with his stride, to 
mouthe with his voice, and some tricks 
of his gait and utterance never quite left 
it. Plutarch was his only rival in 
Montaigne’s affection. The Epistles to 
Lucilius come more nearly than anything 
else to anticipating the modern familiar 
essay. “How could it be (as that worthy 
oratour sayde) but that walking in the 
sonne yet needes he mought be 
sunburnt.” So the dedicatory Epistle to 
Spenser’s “Shepheards Calender,” con- 
cerning its author. It does not seem to 
have been noted that the “oratour” here 
referred to is Seneca. They are many 
who have taken rhetorical color from his 
brilliance. 

As a figure in modern literature Seneca 
is more lastingly significant than as a 
classic. His face is toward the New 
World. Columbus is said to have set 
sail with a verse from the “Medea” on 








his lips, and Governor Bradford, dis- 
mally coasting the shores of New Eng- 
land in the Mayflower, is reminded of an 
apt passage in the Epistles. Seneca’s is 
one of the few voices of antiquity to be 
raised in behalf of slaves and in con- 
demnation of the shows of the arena, 
facts of which students of Elizabethan 
drama who think of him only as the 
author of some peculiarly bloody and 
sensational plays ought sometimes to re- 
mind themselves. Mr. Holland is prob- 
ably wrong to deny to Seneca, in passing, 
the authorship of the tragedies, only to 
attribute them to another man of the 
same name. The verses of Sidonius 
Apollinaris which distinguished between 
Seneca the philosopher and Imperial 
counsellor and Seneca the tragedian may 
very well owe their origin to a misun- 
derstanding of Martial’s line about the 
two Senecas, father and son. With the 
exception of the “Octavia,” we need not 
deny them to their traditional author. 
And even in the case of the “Octavia,” 
usually ruled out because Seneca himself 
appears as one of the characters, a strong 
argument has very recently been made 
for conceding its rightful membership in 
the canon where the tradition of full fif- 
teen hundred years has accorded it a 
place. 

Into the long and interesting story 
of Seneca’s literary fortunes it is no 
part of Mr. Holland’s task to enter. He 
is placing the story of his life against 
the background of Julio-Claudian Rome. 
His tone is that of a discriminating apolo- 
gist. Apologist of some sort it is now 
almost impossible not to be; it is Seneca’s 
misfortune that the Roman history which 
has come down to us was written from 
the point of view of his enemies, while 
the writings of his friends have perished. 
For some things in his career apology 
is not easy; his flattery of Claudius, for 
instance, whose “Pumpkinification” he 
later celebrated, contained in his ‘“Con- 
solation to Polybius” which he wrote 
from his Corsican exile. The philosopher 
may have professed the whole world his 
home, but the man knew where grew the 
vines his hand had pruned. As for his 
conduct toward Agrippina, the task of 
managing such a pair as the daughter 
of Germanicus and her precious off- 
spring, Nero, asks a little charity in the 
judgment. No man who both preached 
and practised so much as Seneca could 
avoid standing occasionally in apparent 
contradiction with himself. In both he 
was a practical man rather than heroic 
and profound. But even his enemies 
credit him with giving to Rome the best 
government she enjoyed under the Em- 
pire. And his philosophy, designed to 
render a man superior to the assaults of 
fortune, was good doctrine for the 
troubled days which followed. It is not 
without significance for ours. 

HARRY MORGAN AYRES 
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The Run of the Shelves 


“From Friend to Friend” (Dutton) is 
the title of a small book of final reminis- 
cences from the pen of the late Lady 
Ritchie, Thackeray’s daughter. The book, 
which is copious on Mrs. Cameron, Mrs. 
Sartoris, and Mrs. Fanny Kemble, is 
sown with greater names. It is more 
enjoyable than many books of reminis- 
cence, which seem to lack matter, and 
to be pinched and downcast in their 
genteel poverty. Lady Ritchie abounds 
in good-humor, a quality which most of 
us are more disposed to like than to 
praise. She writes happily, is really 
fond of people, never seems to have made 
the Thackerayan discoveries that the 
smile of hostesses is veneer and that the 
smile of life is that of the hostess. Both 
smiles are occasionally real; perhaps both 
were real for Lady Ritchie. She possesses 
style of a kind, though in what nook or 
chink of her unpretending English it 
takes up its shy abode we should need 
an analyst to tell us. An epoch says 
“Good-bye” to us in these closing 
reminiscences of a prolonged and gra- 
cious lifes Why are we so kind to 
departing individuals, even to departing 
nobodies and bores, while we seem to let 
even fruitful and worthy epochs perish 
without commemoration or regret, “un- 
houseled, disappointed, unaneled’’? 


M. Albert Waddington, correspondent 
of the Institute and professor at Lyons 
University, says in the preface of his 
“Histoire de Prusse” (Paris: Plon) that 
“there is no history of Prussia in 
French,” and adds: “I have taken as 
my model what M. Lavisse and his col- 
laborators have so well accomplished, and 
I have tried to do in a more modest way 
for Prussia what they have done for 
France.” He then thanks a half dozen 
German scholars “for their precious aid.” 
But this volume, which is to be followed 
by four others—in fact, the second has 
just appeared—was published before the 
war. Speaking of himself, the author 
says in an unpublished letter: 

I was born at Strassburg just ten years be- 
fore the city was lost to France, and sorrow 
over this forced separation from Alsace-Lor- 
raine caused my thoughts to dwell continually 
on the hope of their eventual return to France. 
This desire decided me, as soon as I was old 
enough to choose a career, to make a special 
study of Germany in general and of Prussia 
in particular, in order to be in a position to 
enable my fellow countrymen to understand 
better those who had vanquished us, and to 
perform the task in such a way that while I 
brought out their grave faults—rapacity, per- 
fidy, and pride—I would not hide their good 
qualities—love of order and discipline and 
work. So I spent two years in residence and 
study in Germany, and all my teaching in the 
university has been in modern history, espe- 
cially in the history of the Germanic nations. 

We should add, in order to complete 
this autobiographical note, that during 


the war M. Waddington served as an 
interpreter and won the croix de guerre, 
and that M. Waddington’s family rela- 
tionships, connect him with Madame 
Waddington, known to all readers of 
Scribner's; to the late Eugene Schuyler, 
to Colonel Harjes of the Morgan house, 
and to young Jean P. Waddington, a 
Cornell graduate, who won honors on the 
western front. 


One of the causes of the intense hatred 
for the Germans which exists in France 
is due largely to their ruthless destruc- 
tion of the churches, and this feeling is 
kept alive by the frequent publication 
of books and pamphlets on this subject, 
in which the illustrations speak to the 
popular heart even more keenly than 
does the text. One of the finest of the 
modern provincial churches of France 
was that of Notre-Dame de Brebiéres, at 
the little town of Albert in Picardy. In 
“Une Glorieuse Mutilée” (Paris: Bloud 
and Gay), the curé, Abbé Gosset, tells 
the sad story of its destruction, and two 
score photographs, depicting the edifice 
as it was in 1914 and as it is now, drive 
home the bitter words of this indignant 
prelate, and may awaken a desire in the 
reader to help increase the subscription 
for its restoration. 


A new Section of the Oxford “Eng- 
lish Dictionary on Historical Principles” 
(London: Humphrey Milford) has just 
appeared. It covers a part of the letter 
V and is edited by Dr. W. A. Craigie, 
who treats 1,571 words, 222 of which are 
now obsolete and 65 alien or not fully 
naturalized. The vocabulary is pre- 
dominantly of Romanic origin, and con- 
sists largely of adoptions of, or forma- 
tions on, common Latin words and stems. 
Many of these are found with little 
change of form, in all the modern Ro- 
manic languages. Italian has contrib- 
uted a few words, including vista, viva, 
and volcano. The native English element 
is represented by only one important 
word, viven. Of words from ‘remote 
sources, is the American negro voodoo. 
It is curious that vote was before 1600 
almost exclusively in Scottish use. The 
lack of obvious meaning in vouchsafe 
was no doubt the main cause of the 
extraordinary variety of forms and spell- 
ings in which it appeared down to the 
sixteenth century. Dr. Craigie gives 
over fifty examples of this. Under 
vivisection and its derivatives, the cam- 
paign in England against this practice 
comes out interestingly in the illustra- 
tive quotations for which this dictionary 
is famous. Thus, under Voltairean and 
its derivatives peculiar life is given to 
the definitions by having them asso- 
ciated with the names of Gladstone, 
Morley, Carlyle, Canon Liddon, and Mrs. 
Browning. 


Impressions de Voyage II 


Thrice have I been in Manila while the 
Spanish flag flew over these islands and 
twice since that flag was replaced by the 
Stars and Stripes. Even since my last 
visit, more than nine years ago, tre- 
mendous changes and improvements have 
been effected. 

Manila was a horrid but picturesque 
pest hole in the ’90’s. Its streets were 
largely mud ruts in the wet season and 
narrow, dusty passages during the North 
East monsoon, and the gutters were the 
only sewers. Now, however, all are 
paved and kept in excellent order; sewers 
have been constructed; fairly good water 
from the hills has been introduced to 
take the place of unsanitary surface 
wells. The moat about the old Span- 
ish walled city, breeding ground for 
mosquitoes, has been filled in to make a 
pleasing public park and golf links. The 
mosquitoes, which once swarmed in vast 
clouds, are hardly to be seen at all. The 
city has grown enormously, chiefly, of 
course, in the suburbs. Everywhere are 
handsome and spacious buildings of an 
excellent architectural style either com- 
pleted or in course of erection. Rein- 
forced concrete seems to be the favored 
material. 

There is but little visible of the former 
Spanish element. Only at rare intervals 
can a purely Spanish face be recognized. 
Indeed the chief, possibly the only, trace 
left of the Spanish occupation is in the 
rule of the road—still to the left. The 
fashion in native male costume used 
to be a pifia shirt worn outside the 
trousers a la Dicky-Dicky-D’out. It sur- 
vives in but occasional instances; Euro- 
pean garb, as a rule of white cotton, is 
now the vogue. In the country the old 
costume is more often seen. Formerly 
the inhabitants invariably surrendered 
the sidewalk to their Spanish masters. 
Now they take pleasure in crowding 
Americans into the gutter. They 
interpret liberty and equality rather 
disagreeably. 

We had three delightful days and four 
cool nights at Baguio, the summer cap- 
ital, some five thousand feet up in the 
hills of northern Luzon among the pines. 
There is nothing even in British India 
superior, if indeed equal, to Baguio, 
which was laid out by Mr. D. N. Burn- 
ham, the landscape architect; although 
it lacks Simla’s background of towering 
snow-capped Himalayas, beside which 
Baguio’s peaks seem mere hills. 

The approach is by a road which zig- 
zags up a picturesque gorge. As we 
climbed steadily upwards in a motor we 
passed many groups of Tagalogs leading 
dogs to the Sunday market to be sold as 
a delicacy to the Igorotes who troop in 
once a week to Baguio from districts be- 
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yond. In spite of their gastronomic 
idiosyncrasies and their scant attire, we 
found ourselves inclining to the general 
belief that these Igorotes are a better 
and more virile lot of men than the Taga- 
logs, known to us usually as Filipinos. 

To reach Baguio one takes the narrow- 
gauge railway which runs due north for 
about 120 miles from Manila over a great 
alluvial plain. At Dagupan the change 
was made to automobile. It may be that 
we made the journey at a season when 
the rice fields are purposely left fallow. 
Whatever be the cause, it was rather 
depressing to contrast their deserted ap- 
pearance with the throngs that crowd the 
streets of Manila. Another explanation 
for the absence of any signs of cultiva- 
tion throughout hundreds of square miles 
of paddy may lie in the governmental 
regulation of the price of rice, which has 
so discouraged the farmer as to force 
him to turn his attention to the raising 
of sugar and tobacco, where he encoun- 
ters no administrative check. 

The general opinion, as I gathered 
from Americans with whom I talked, is 
that the Filipinos are incapable of self- 
government. This harsh judgment may 
or may not be true. Derisive comment 
is made on certain measures passed at a 
recent special session of the Philippine 
Legislature, such as granting a large 
pension to this person or that or a huge 
cash gratuity to another, the provision 
for the acquisition by the State of 80 
per cent. of the stock of the Manila 
Railway. The Government is importuned 
to help in the financing of a hanging 
garden surpassing that of Babylon in 
size and magnificence, while the ordi- 
nance by which the Government takes 
over all oil wells is soundly berated. But 
we Americans should be in a better posi- 
tion to find fault if our own legisla- 
tive record were more nearly flawless. 

What effect on Philippine prosperity 
would follow our withdrawal and the 
stoppage of annual disbursements of, I 
understand, thirty-odd millions of gold 
dollars for naval and military purposes 
can only be conjectured. “If you do so,” 
I am told, “the different races would be 
cutting each other’s throats without de- 
lay and the Moros would move into 
Manila. At least America should keep 
a military force here to protect the 
Philippines.” It may sound brutal but I 
advocate giving the Filipinos their com- 
plete liberty—say after five years’ notice. 
If it is worth having, it is worth fighting 
for. Whether they are or will be grate- 
ful for all we have done for them, or for 
the vast sums of good American money 
spent for their direct and indirect ben- 
efit, I can not pretend to say. At least, 
we shall have done our full duty by these 
wards of ours and have achieved an ap- 
proving conscience. 

CASPAR F. GOODRICH 

Manila, P. I., March 21 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


English Grammar Schools 


THE MANCHESTER GRAMMAR ScHooL. Alfred 
A. Mumford, M.D. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 

HOUGH the sudden impetus given to 

education at the beginning of the 

fifteenth century resulted in the found- 
ing of many grammar schools, few of 
them have survived the vicissitudes of 
four centuries with the stability of the 
Manchester Grammar School. One learns 
of the existence of a grammar school at 
Stratford because Shakespeare may have 
gone there; DeQuincey, on the other 
hand, was little more than an incident 
in the long and honorable history of the 
school at Manchester. Not that there 
were no dark periods, with rather pa- 
thetic efforts to fumble through to the 
light; but the significant thing is that 
the school did always emerge, and that 
its latest emergence was a consciously 
constructive effort, without fumbling. 
Dedicated to the education of the 
common people of Manchester, it never 
permanently forgot its true character, in 
spite of yielding to occasional tempta- 
tions to imitate the more comfortably 
successful schools of an “exclusive” type. 
When the education of the common 
people in the last half of the nineteenth 
century came into its own, the Man- 
chester school was therefore well adapted 
to take a prominent part in the national 
scheme. It now numbers above a thou- 
sand boys and goes on with an accumu- 
lated force which is almost as strong, in 
its special field, as the social tradition 
of Eton or Winchester. 

The composition of the school at the 
present time is interesting. Fifteen per 
cent. are “free placers,’” while another 
forty per cent. come from the public 
elementary schools, some of them, how- 
ever, paying the “capitation fees” of £15 
a year after they enter the Grammar 
School. The other boys come from vari- 
ous preparatory schodls and, with only 
a few exceptions, pay the fees. There is 
thus established what in America would 
amount to a combination of the virtues 
of the public school and the private day- 
school, with an evident elimination of 
many of the defects of each. 

The present character and composi- 
tion of the Manchester Grammar School 
are naturally more intelligible when 
one has some knowledge of its growth 
through four centuries. Dr. Mumford 
rightly therefore gives considerable at- 
tention to the history of the school. His 
pages show an affectionate interest that 
reveals intimacy with the history of non- 
conformist Manchester and long hours 
spent among the quaint records of the 
school library. Perhaps on this account 
the author is led, especially in the early 


chapters, to a profusion of detail which 
could be of interest only to an “old boy” 
of the school. Indeed, some of it hardly 
justifies itself even on these grounds. 
The early history of the institution, 
meagre and rather insignificant, is 
padded out with irrelevancies. Heavy 
and not wholly accurate ecclesiastical 
history (the reader is given the im- 
pression, pp. 21-23, that all England went 
Calvinistic in Elizabeth’s time), consid- 
erable space given to Grotius because an 
old copy of his works reposes in the 
school library, special attention to the 
founding of the Manchester almshouse,— 
these and similar digressions swell the 
early chapters to forbidding bulk; while 
the “barring-out” (p. 130) might have 
appeared to the author less deserving of 
special comment if he had recalled that 
even the gentle Joseph Addison took part 
in a barring-out and that Dr. Johnson 
dismissed it as “a savage license, prac- 
tised in many schools, towards the end 
of the last (17th) century.” The volume, 
to be sure, is in one sense a sort of 
memorial, and so might be justified in its 
digressive bulk, were it not for the 
avowed purpose of showing how the 
school was in the van of democratic de- 
velopments in education. It is of more 
than local interest, the author tells us, 
“because of the constantly repeated ef- 
forts which have been made from its 
foundation to free the school from the 
limitations of its own age and period 
and keep it in touch with the wider 
needs of society.” The parts of the book 
which deal with these efforts are of 
distinct value to anyone interested in 
education. 

The school, founded by Hugh Oldham 
in 1515, came near extinction during the 
fifty years after the death of its founder. 
The feoffees appear to have heeded little 
the hope of Oldham that the sons of 
Merchant Adventurers and tradesmen 
should be brought up “in virtue, cun- 
ning, erudition, literature, and good man- 
ners.” With the appointment of Dr. 
Cogan to the high-mastership in 1583, 
however, the school renewed its vigor. 
The chief study at this time was of 
course the classics, but music received 
much respectful attention—an attention 
worthy the consideration of modern ed- 
ucators. The school grew steadily with 
the advance of the Puritan movement; 
situated in a centre of non-conformist 
activity and connected through it with 
Leyden and Dutch scholarship, it took a 
position of more than local importance 
and began to send poor boys to Oxford 
and Cambridge. During the following 
century it fared less well. Naturally 
the new interest in science found sup- 
port which was lacking at the more 
aristocratic foundations, and the Wes- 
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leyan Revival had a quickening effect on 
the school and its neighborhood, but the 
easy-going rationalism which settled over 


most English institutions of. learning 
during the eighteenth century gradually 
dissipated the traditional fervor that the 
Manchester school had inherited from its 
Puritan days. This and the increasing 
popularity of the more exclusive board- 
ing-schools resulted in a decrease in 
numbers which in the Tory days of 
George 1V amounted to a serious men- 
ace. The Rev. Jeremiah Smith, high- 
master from 1807 to 1837, sought to “—n 
the tide by remaking the school into ‘ 
high-class boarding-school,” with a aati 
Church and King leanings and with 
preparation for the universities a main 
feature. This course, though tempo- 
rarily successful, ran counter to the 
character of the school, and Lord Cot- 
tenham’s decree in 1839 forbidding uni- 
versity “exhibitions” to boarders was 
followed in 1848 by a final decision 
that boarders be abolished altogether. 
All the older trustees resigned; things 
looked black for the school. This de- 
velopment, however, was really a mercy, 
for it threw the institution back to its 
natural course, and the genius of F. W. 
Walker, high-master from 1859 to 1876, 
built out of the confusion a school able 
to fit later without great difficulty into 
the national scheme of education. 

The last chapter of Dr. Mumford’s 
book contains much valuable material. 
As he was for a long time medical ex- 
aminer at the school, his testimony 
against military training in secondary 
schools is important. Other valuable ex- 
pert testimony is that given in regard 
to the irregular development of the 
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adolescent. 
evidence is 
sentences: 


A sort of summary of his 
found in the following 


All vital activities, whether bodily or mental, 
have as a physical basis the setting free of a 
stream of energy. Their growth does not 
increase by steady and gradual stages coinci- 
dent with the calendar age of the child or the 
adolescent, but by fitful and somewhat erratic 
leaps whose height as well as whose time of 
appearance vary greatly. With the full onset 
ot adolescence a great and sudden increase of 
energy output usually takes place, which may 
be restricted to one or few of the functional 
systems of the body or may be uniformly 
diffused, though this is rare. The rate of de- 
velopment of one system or function by no 
means affords a guide to that of another, and 
violent forcing the pace of any system will be 
accompanied by injury, the appearance of 
which will be delz ived but will not be prevented, 
for, in the absence of unusual vigor, precocious 
growth involves premature decay. 

This of course is not a new discovery, 
but it states clearly as well as authori- 
tatively a point to which educators have 
so far given quite insufficient heed. 
WALTER S. HINCHMAN 


The Stock Exchange 
and the ‘‘Corner 
in Stutz’ 


[* the matter of the New York Stock 
Exchange and the “corner” in the 
stock of the Stutz Motor Company, the 
undisputed facts appear to be as follows: 

1. The stock of the company—100,000 
shares—was listed on the Exchange and 
regularly dealt in on the “floor.” 

2. In March of this year a spectacular 
rise took place on the price of the stock 
and the character of the dealings in it 
was such as to attract the attention of 
the “Committee on Business Conduct.” 
This body is a sub-committee of the 
Board of Governors of the Exchange, 
which is charged with the duty of ex- 
ercising general supervision over the 
business methods and practices of mem- 
bers. 

3. Investigation by this committee dis- 
closed the fact that Allan A. Ryan, a 
member of the Exchange and head of 
the firm of Allan A. Ryan & Co., per- 
sonally owned 80,000 shares of Stutz 
Motor stock and that “he and his family, 
friends, and immediate associates owned 
or had contracts for the delivery to them 
of stock aggregating 110,000 shares, or 
10,000 shares more than the entire capi- 
tal stock of the company” (official state- 
ment of the Governing Committee of 
the Exchange published April 17, 1920). 

4. The “Committee on Business Con- 
duct” thus became officially aware of 
the existence of a “close corner” in Stutz 
Motor stock. It thereupon informed 
Ryan “that the situation must not con- 
tinue; that he alone was in a position to 
put an end to the corner and must take 





whatever steps were necessary to do so.” 
(Ibid.) 

5. The statement of the Governing 
Committee continues as follows: “The 
situation did not improve and no effective 
steps were taken by him” (Ryan) “to 
end the corner. At the meeting with 
the Business Conduct Committee on the 
morning of March 31, Mr. Ryan stated 
the terms on which he was willing to 
settle. Those terms were $750 per share. 
The Exchange itself had no power to 
settle the outstanding contracts or fix 
the terms which would be proper for 
settlement. At the joint meeting of the 
Business Conduct Committee and the 
Law Committee on the afternoon of the 
same day, he stated $500 as his settlement 
figure. He was informed that even in 
case of a settlement the question must 
be raised whether the stock must not 
be stricken from the list because it 
was not sufficiently distributed to pro- 
vide a free and open market. He at 
once declared that unless he was assured 
that the stock would be allowed to re- 
main on the list and that no action would 
be taken in respect thereto, he would not 
settle for $500 and that his settling price 
might be $1,000 or more. The Business 
Conduct Committee and the Law Com- 
mittee at once reported the facts to the 
Governing Committee, and the Governing 
Committee by unanimous action adopted 
the resolution suspending dealings in 
Stutz Motor stock.” (Jbid.) 

6. The effect of this action was to 
prevent the rules of the Exchange from 
being used by Ryan to make the “shorts” 
settle under penalty of “insolvency” un- 
der the rules and consequent suspension 
from membership in the Exchange. 

On April 5 Ryan “at his own request” 
(ibid.) appeared before the Low Commit- 
tee of the Exchange and made another 
offer of settlement, which settlement was 
to be made with the Exchange Commit- 
tee and enforced by the Exchange upon 
its members. The Law Committee de- 
clined to enter into negotiations with Mr. 
Ryan. It held the view that all ques- 
tions arising out of contracts relating to 
Stutz Motor stock were to be settled be- 
tween the parties to those contracts 

(Ibid.) 

8. The issue was thus fundamentally 
joined. Ryan’s position was one of de- 
manding that the Exchange Committee 
should make a settlement on behalf of 
the “shorts’—and enforce this settle- 
ment upon them—and that thereafter 
Stutz Motor stock should remain on the 
“list.” The Exchange Committee’s posi- 
tion was that the matter was one which 
concerned the parties to the contracts 
and that it was not its business to ar- 
range a settlement of the contracts; also 
that it could not allow its rules to be 
made the means of enforcing what was 
admittedly a close “corner”; also that 
(Continued on page 526) 
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(Continued from page 524) 
it could not properly admit to dealings a 
stock which was virtually all owned by 
one man, for there could not be a free 
and open market in it while its owner- 
ship was thus concentrated. 

The entire affair was thus removed 
from the direct purview of the Exchange, 
After nearly three weeks of manceuvring, 
a “voluntary settlement” was reached be- 
tween Ryan and the “shorts,” on April 
24, by which the “corner” was dissolved 
and the episode ended. During this 
period Ryan “resigned” his membership 
in the Exchange—his “resignation” has 
not as yet been acted upon by the Ex- 
change authorities—and the Stutz Motor 
Company withdrew its stock from the 
Exchange list. 

Comment upon the affair has naturaily 
been widespread. Eliminating from the 
discussion everything but the facts, it 
is interesting to note the principles in- 
volved and to test in the light of those 
principles the propriety of the course of 
action followed by the Exchange. The 
case is interesting because of its unique 
character. There have been “corners” 
in the past, some of which (as in 1901) 
have developed accidentally and some of 
which have been carefully engineered. 
But the Stutz case is the first wherein 
an absolutely “close corner” has been 
brought officially to the attention of the 
Exchange authorities and offered to them 
for adjudication at an early stage of the 
operation. The important questions are: 
Did the Exchange authorities take proper 
action? What principles are involved? 

First as to Stock Exchange rules: 
These rules require that stock which is 
sold shall be delivered on the following 
day before 2:15 P.M., that if it be not 
delivered by the seller to the purchaser 
before that time, it may be publicly 
“bought in under the rules” by the pur- 
chaser for account of the seller and that 
failure on the part of the seller to de- 
liver stock due, or to pay for stock so 
“bought in,” is an act of insolvency which 
involves suspension of membership on 
the part of the defaulter. Also under 
the rules stock may be borrowed and 
must be returned to the lender upon de- 
mand made by him upon the borrower, 
and if not so returned may be “bought 
in under the rules,” as in the case above 
described, with precisely the same con- 
sequences. Failure to “return” stock or 
to pay for stock “bought in under the 
rules” by the lender is an act of in- 
solvency involving suspension of mem- 
bership. 

When admission was made to the Busi- 
ness Conduct Committee of a “corner” 
in Stutz stock, the “shorts” were borrow- 
ing stock from the Ryan group, who, as 
above stated, held 110,000 shares and 
“contracts,” as against only 100,000 
shares actually in existence. Thus the 
“shorts” were subject to demand at any 
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time for return of stock under penalty 
of having the same “bought in under the 
rules,” and the only source of supply for 
the stock was the group from whom they 
were borrowing. This group was thus 
in a position where it could compel the 
“shorts” under the rules of the Exchange 
to “cover” their commitments at any 
price it chose to dictate, for it alone was 
in a position to supply stock at any 
price. 

Confronted with this situation, what 
course should the Exchange authorities 
have pursued in justice to all parties con- 
cerned? 

The position of the Ryan group and 
the “shorts” was, in fact, a case of a 
claim by the former for damages from 
the latter for non-performance of a con- 
tract which was in effect impossible of 
performance. Enforcement of the “buy- 
ing in” rule would enable the Ryan group 
to assess the amount of the damages and 
collect them under penalty of insolvency 
and suspension from membership in the 
Exchange. For stock ordered “bought in” 
by the Ryan group for account of the 
“shorts” could be supplied only by that 
group at such price as it might choose 
to exact, and the price exacted would 
determine the damages to be collected. 
This would clearly be an inequitable 
method of settling the matter. Moreover, 
there were open other ways whereby 
the rights of all parties were conserved 
and by which they could be appraised and 
determined. Failing settlement by volun- 
tary agreement between them, there were 
available the courts of law whose com- 
petence in the matter of assessing dam- 
ages for non-fulfillment of contract was 
complete and unquestionable. With- 
drawal by the Exchange of the use of 
its machinery by the Ryan group would 
in no way prejudice the rights of that 
group, whereas failure to withdraw that 
machinery might gravely prejudice the 
rights of the “shorts.” 

The Exchange Committee’s course was 
therefore clear, and in the main they foi- 
lowed it. At the first meeting between 
the Business Conduct Committee and 
Ryan it appears (from the official state- 
ment of the Exchange itself quoted 
above) that Ryan was told that he must 
take steps to end the corner, and it ap- 
pears (from a statement by Ryan issued 
April 12) that they requested Ryan to 
continue lending the stock pending such 
steps—the “buying in” process thus be- 
ing temporarily excluded. Finally, on 
March 31, no settlement having been 
effected, the Board of Governors of the 
Exchange threw the whole matter out- 
side the purview of the rules of the Ex- 
change, leaving it to be adjusted either 
by voluntary agreement or by due process 
of law. Three weeks later the affair was 
adjusted by agreement. 

That the Exchange acted in accord 
with the principles governing the case 


is clear, and it may be laid down as a 
general rule that in the case of a “cor- 
ner” it is the duty of the Exchange— 
and of all similar bodies—at once to 
exclude the whole affair from its juris- 
diction. Whatever ground there is for 
criticism of the Exchange in connection 
with the Stutz case is to be found in the 
fact that the suspension of all dealings 
in Stutz stock which was ordered on 
March 31 was not ordered on the day 
when Ryan first admitted to the Busi- 
ness Conduct Committee that there was 
a corner in the stock. It is true that 
extenuating circumstances may fairly be 
urged; the case was without precedent 
and the desire of all parties to accom- 
modate a new and difficult situation was 
natural; besides, it was stipulated that 
stock was to be lent and stock loans were 
not to be called. Nevertheless, strict 
construction of the principle in the case 
would have required immediate suspen- 
sion of all dealings so far as Stock Ex- 
change rules were concerned. While the 
delay may be reasonably excused it can 
not be justified in principle. With this 
exception the Exchange must be ad- 
mitted to have handled the matter cor- 
rectly and in full accord with equity. 
Two other points may be noted in con- 
nection with the Stutz corner. One con- 
cerns the re-admission to the Exchange 
“list” of Stutz stock. The oth2r con- 
cerns the process of “short selling” in 


general. So long as any stock is owned 
entirely by a single individual or a very 
few individuals it is not susceptible of 
a “free and open market.” Presumably 
the ownership of Stutz Motor stock is 
to-day substantially as it was when the 
corner was disclosed, viz. in the hands 
of the “Ryan group.” No stock thus 
controlled is eligible for “listing” on 
the Exchange, nor should it be eligible 
for listing upon any Exchange which 
aims at maintaining a free and open 
market for securities dealt in on its 
“floor.” The reasons are obvious and 
need not be recited. 

The process of “short selling” (which 
involves the “borrowing and lending of 
stocks”) is very imperfectly understood 
by those who have not had access to the 
machinery of the operation. Its essence 
is in the “borrowing” process. The im- 
portant thing to note about it is that 
every “short sale” brings into existence 
a “contract” which can only be fulfilled 
by a purchase of stock from someone 
who has it and is willing to sell it. Sup- 
pose that in the case of a given com- 
pany there are 1,000,000 shares outstand- 
ing, owned by 20,000 stockholders. A 
speculator sells one hundred shares 
“short” which is bought by someone. 
The total amount of stock and contracts 
now in existence is 1,000,100 shares, or 
100 shares more than there are actually 
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issued, and there are 20,001 holders. The 
“short seller” must borrow from some- 
one 100 shares to make good his cor- 
tract of sale. He now owes 100 shares 
of stock at a fixed price to a third party. 
Suppose that, instead of 20,001 holders 
of the stock and contracts, there were 
only one; the “short seller” would then 
be “cornered” and would have to buy 
from the man to whom he owed stock, 
the stock necessary to comply with the 
loan. Thus in every “short sale” of stock 
there is, mathematically, an “‘overissue” 
of stock and there is, theoretically, a 
possibility of a “corner.” The reason 
why “short selling” is feasible and the 
reason why “corners” are so rare is sim- 
ply the fact that the stocks dealt in on 
the Exchange are mostly scattered in 
ownership so that it is almost always 
possible to borrow stock or to buy it. 
This is what is meant by a “free and 
open” market. 

One concluding reflection suggests itself. 
The Stutz episode aroused in some quar- 
ters a demand for “incorporation” of 
the Exchange. An “incorporated” Ex- 
change could not have dealt with the mat- 
ter as it was dealt with by the New 
York Stock Exchange. It does not re- 
quire much imagination to picture the 
series of injunctions, demurrers, and the 
like which would have been brought into 
play in such a case had the governing 
powers of the Exchange authorities been 
subject to court review, and the pro- 
longed confusion that would have re- 
sulted. It was precisely the possession 
of plenary power by the governors of 
the Exchange that enabled the matter 
to be dealt with quickly, and, in the 
main, upon right lines. 
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Books and the News 


America and England 


NE of the most important books of 
the spring is Owen Wister’s “A 
Straight Deal, or The Ancient Grudge” 
(Macmillan, 1920). It is about Anglo- 
American relations, and it sets forth 
directly and emphatically that if we wish 
peace to prevail, and civilization, as 
Americans understand it, to advance, we 
will, both here and in England, con- 
tinue to cultivate friendship between the 
United States and Great Britain. But 
if Americans prefer the triumph of Sinn 
Fein, and the interests of Germans and 
pro-Germans to the peace of the world, 
they will allow themselves to be in- 
fluenced by the Sinn Fein-German propa- 
ganda, will nurse ancient grudges, and 
credit all the slanders and false rumors 
set afloat against England by these 
allies of the Hun. 
These books may be used to c<unter- 
act falsehood. This is what »u English- 


man has written about the old quarrel: 
“The American Revolution” (Longmans, 
1899), by Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
And this by an American on English 
government: “The Government of Eng- 
land” (Macmillan, 1912), by A. Lawrence 
Lowell. An English writer on the same 
subject: Sidney Low’s “The Governance 
of England” (Putnam, 1914). A soldier 
of the British Army wrote about the 
American Expeditionary Force in “The 
Last Million” (Houghton, 1919), by Ian 
Hay. An Englishman describes the United 
States in “The Future in America” (Har- 
per, 1906), by H. G. Wells. Two books 
about England: “The Lighter Side of 
English Life’ (Foulis, 1913), by F, 
Frankfort Moore, and “Our English 
Cousins” (Harper, 1894), by Richard 
Harding Davis. 

For the relations between the two 
countries: Matthew P. Andrews’s “A 
Heritage of Freedom” (Doran, 1918), 
and Harry H. Powers’s “America and 
Britain” (Macmillan, 1918). 

Four informal and readable books are 
Ian Hay’s “Getting Together” (Double- 
day, 1917), Price Collier’s “England and 
the English from an American Point of 
View” (Scribner, 1910), Frederick De 
Sumichrast’s “Americans and Britons” 
(Appleton, 1914), and J. G. Cook’s “An- 
glophobia” (Four Seas Co., 1919). 

Four books about the historical and 
political events in the Anglo-Saxon world 
are: William A. Dunning’s “The British 
Empire and the United States” (Scrib- 
ner, 1914), Sinclair Kennedy’s “The 
Pan-Angles” (Longmans, 1914), Andrew 
C. McLaughlin’s “America and Britain” 
(Dutton, 1919), and Henry Cabot 
Lodge’s “One Hundred Years of Peace” 
(Macmillan, 1913). 
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